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Blue Mischief 


A note on patrioteers 
VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HIE Red Menace, in America, although not to be entirely ignored, must not 

be taken too seriously. But there is another menace. It has come into 

being partly because some people have taken the Red Menace too seriously, 
and partly because they have taken themselves too seriously. Since color is 
being splashed about freely in these days, I call it the Blue Menace. Probably it 
will be short-lived, for the climate of the American mind is full of a real sense of 
humor. This Blue Menace is a small but pestiferous bug, with a general disposi- 
tion and technic resembling those of the mosquito. Unlike the mosquito, its 
favorite haunts are not solitary and swampy places, but the clubs and parlors of 
small towns and even big cities. It can be found buzzing and stinging in some 
churches. It is quite an interdenominational insect. Of late it has been swarm- 
ing in Boston. ‘There is in this city too much stupid interference with matters 
which properly belong to the realm of free individual opinion and choice and to 
the realm of responsible common counsel and conference. And this petty intoler- 
ance has succeeded in magnifying its otherwise insignificant self by claiming a 
monopoly of the American Flag and the historic fame of this people. It is mostly 
‘women who operate the machine of this intolerance. They are, many of them, 
quite respectable, educated women. They appoint themselves the guardians of 
our national virtue; they attempt to prohibit all intelligent discussion by vilifying 
any speaker who shows a gleam of freedom in thought and who disregards the 
bounds set by their own suffocating narrowness. Few men have paid attention to 
this pest, because it does not interfere directly with their business. But the 
repute of this city is our business. The social and intellectual life of this country 
is our business. And although a past President of the United States once said » 
that one of the few weaknesses of American character is its slowness to kick, 
I think the hour has struck when we can delay the kick no longer. It is time this 
fatuous but very annoying intolerence received what is coming to it. 


{From an article in this issue.] 
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Beecher and Biography 


IOGRAPHY, says André Maurois, is no longer 

a book stuffed with virtue. The writing of a life 
has proceeded from tender make-believe to objec- 
tive fact, and now to interpretation of a high order, 
as Paxton Hibben remarks of Gamaliel Bradford’s 
“Moody.” In the swift evolution of the art of lim- 
ning a character and reaching into his real being, 
there has been a, remarkable gain for both letters 
and history, since history is in part composed of 
the lives of notable persons, and letters must be 
true to reality. There is no question that students 
appreciate a totally changed literary quality which 
has come with the work of Strachey, Amy Lowell, 
Bradford, Ludwig, and most significant of all, Pax- 
ton Hibben. It is the last-named author, in his 
“Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait,” 
who has set the whole country talking in a con- 
fusion of tongues, angry, delighted, doubting, and 
disgusted, according to prejudice, taste, culture, 
character, and knowledge. 


What a babel! All of it is due, we believe, to the 
fact that we have a new kind of biography, and no- 
body except the initiate in the science and art of 
that field of literature is quite equal to facing the 
situation with understanding and equanimity. It 
is not only a new way of dealing with the lives of 
great or near-great that makes the extraordinary 
Beecher volume the subject of debate. There is also 
the element of religion, and the defense of the evan- 
gelical religion as a system, which has cut the most 
figure in the attacks on Mr. Hibben. The fact is, 
here is an idol of evangelical Protestantism. Touch 
him, the defenders say, and you defile the soul of 
that type of Christianity. 1t must not be done. 
It cannot be true, and besides, we must save the 
faith. No defender of popes could be more loyal 
to Roman Catholicism than ministers and editors 
called evangelical have been in keeping, in their 
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own minds, at least, the picture of the outraged 
saint, whom Hibben has, one would believe from 
his accusers, portrayed with the ghoulish hand of 
the character assassin. 


Another factor which has utterly confounded 
the common opinion of Mr. Hibben’s work is re- 
lated to Beecher’s annotated sex irregularities. 
The documented evidence of the author leaves no 
fair-minded person in doubt about the guilt, in 
whatever degree it may have been, of the great 
preacher. We prefer to go into the details of that 
not at all. What we are interested in, exceedingly, 
is the prevailing attitude of the evangelical Prot- 
estant mind on the subject of sex morals, and, 
underlying that, the psychology of sex. It is patent 
to one who has studied the latter subject only a 
little, that in this field the intelligence of the mass 
of Christian people is not of a high order. It is 
true that as men and women grow older, and view 
their own lives, they come to see that the conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit is something more 
than a wrestle of lust with virtue. Sex is natural, 
and therefore its exercise and use in life is not only 
natural but normal in the full development of per- 
sonality. Sex is not only procreative, but creative 
also. Here is where the religious element becomes 
of supreme importance. Religion and sex are pro- 
foundly inseparable. In the case of Beecher, the 
sex psychologist would not be so drastic in his judg- 
ment against his behavior, on a basis, let us say 
very deliberately, of the natural part such conduct 


‘bears upon life, though he would deplore the moral 


and social consequences due to the ensuing and 
obvious wreckage of families and the blasting of 
reputations. But the religious type of mind, with 
its biblical and unscientific theories of sex morality, 
believes that if one is in this respect less than spot- 
less, one is tainted if not defiled throughout his 
body and soul. That is the pietistic attitude on the 
subject; and while no one who knows will gainsay 
the importance of all the safeguards in social and 
religious convention against the errors of the flesh, 
which, once they are set in loose motion, do make 
havoc of character, no one, on the other hand, will 
say that this sweeping denunciation is a, true evalu- 
ation, because, plainly, the facts, even in one’s own 
life, are different. Let there be no hypocrisy! 
Mr. Hibben meets the criticism of one church 
editor who, it seems, takes the position that if 
Beecher were really euilty of infidelity, or habitual 
carnal departures from the well- established mo- 
rality, he was a monster; and the editor proceeds 
to heap a row of daiining adjectives upon this sup- 
posititious person. But is that sound reasoning? 
According to Mr. Hibben, even if Mr. Beecher was 
guilty, even if he was no better than say, King 
David, whom he admired, or Nelson, or Napoleon, 
or Franklin, he, Mr. Hibben, would not “hustle his 
statue out of the Hall of Fame.” The church editor, 
he says, “predicates Beecher’s greatness on his 
purity, and seems to argue that if Beecher was 
great, he must therefore have been pure.” Mr. 
Hibben does not agree. “To my way of thinking, 
this is a non sequitur. I am certain that Henry 
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nificance, too. 
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Ward Beecher was a great figure. About his purity 
i am less sure.” 

- That represents a deeper difference of attitude 
than one may gather at first. It has practical sig- 
The restraints upon conduct, es- 
pecially of the young, we of the churches may say 
with great concern, are loosened by such a judg- 
ment as Mr. Hibben’s; and yet there are many 


' fathers and mothers of dignity and culture, char- 


acter and power, who side with the author, and who 
base their morals on the subject of sex conduct upon 
what they would consider more solid ground. They 
understand, as we all do, that that which is physi- 
cal is also spiritual; and no one can deny that the 
power of emotion, proceeding from the strongly 
sexed nature, is one of the prodigious forces in the 
advancement of the race. Beecher was endowed 
above the ordinary with this emotion, so that his 
casual intellectual equipment and his careless ways 
of mental preparation did not greatly impair his 
high usefulness in a critical period of this country. 
Doubtless, many persons, especially women, were 
attracted to Plymouth Church by his sex appeal,— 
a candid phrase which now passes for a recognized 
and respected natural fact,—and he must have been 
conscious of the nature of his powers, and on that 
very account more to be blamed for his exceeding 
development of that phase of himself than if he had 
not known. 


In one sense, it makes no great difference in 
values whether one takes the pietistic or the scien- 
tific view of sex, and of Beecher’s conduct ; for when 
a man lets himself go, it is bound, in the words of 
Bradford on Beecher, “to perplex and dishearten 
the unprejudiced reader who would like to retain 
as good an opinion of human nature as he can.” 
In Beecher’s case, the number of people who are not 
unprejudiced is legion, and one of them illustrates 
both a lack of knowledge of sex psychology and also 
a too strong desire to save the Church from being 
smirched by the character of one of its giants, by 
offering “evidence” at the time of the Tilton trial. 
This minister tells us of the Beecher council of Con- 
gregational clergymen which* examined him in 
Brooklyn. One day during the sessions, a message 
came that Horace Bushnell had died in Hartford. 
Leonard Bacon turned to Beecher and asked him to 
lead in prayer. It was “a prayer,” according to 
this minister, “which, with the first sentence, 
seemed to lift the audience into the very presence of 
God, not to be let down till the prayer ceased. The 
assembly was as still as death. Then came a stir 
and the turning of faces one to another with un- 


'mistakably the same thought—‘Did you ever hear 


such a, prayer? Could it possibly be uttered bya 
guilty man?’” A witness of the scene said to the 
minister, “T knew there was not a shadow of truth 
in the accusation.” That shows the utter senti- 
mental kind of mind, suffused with susceptible 
spiritual emotion. Once it was accepted, but we 
know better now. We take the evidence without 


blanching. There comes to mind, for example, a 


preacher of great eloquence, whose prayers moved 
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congregations almost to ecstasy, who had to be 
quietly moved from church to church every little 
while, because he did not keep his sex promptings 
in control. The end of his career was not happy. 
Before “Elmer Gantry,” there were many such, 
and there are many now. We face the facts, and 
know that the minister is in the way of all flesh, as 
he must also be, if with other men he desires to be 
respected and useful, a clean, straight, disciplined 
body and mind whose every motion counts for char- 
acter and constructive service. 


It is a grateful thing that Mr. Hibben has spared 
nothing in the evidence. It makes little difference 
whether or not, in this respect or that detail he is 
right or wrong. He has given us a, remarkable 
specimen of the new biography. He has had no 
malice except as facts are more terrible than opin- 
ions. He has made a contribution to the psychology 
of sex, especially as it is related to religion, so 
called, that such students as Havelock Ellis and 
Judge Lindsey, and all the new biographers will 
highly prize. And he has stripped away the fraud 
and the unreality that cloaks a deal of our ecclesi- 
astical establishment in the name of piety and given 
us the bare truth of life, from the heights to the 
lower depths. 

Not a datum of true religion is impaired by Mr. 
Hibben’s work. He is not flippant, cynical, or im- 
moral. We do not say he has kept the balance and 
proportion true in his portrayal. We think he has 
not done that. But for us he has been true to his 
faith in the method of giving the objective facts of 
a man’s amazing life. Mr. Hibben is not a 
Strachey, intimating by means of subtle and deli- 
cate allusion and indirectness the uttermost of 
Victoria’s character ; nor does he follow one of Miss 
Lowell’s rules for biography,—eschew making 
moral judgments, letting the facts carry their own 
lessons; nor yet is he like Bradford, of whom Mr. 
Hibben himself says that his biographies are ‘in- 
terpretations of the highest order a ; he gets at the 

“veal and permanent significance” ‘of a character 
“in rare and penetrating essays upon topics directly 
related to life.’ What Mr.. Hibben has done is 
this: He has gathered the facts and the evidence 
that have been shunned hitherto, with a prodigality 
and care that makes him almost a genius, and he 
has written them down marvelously. If one feels 
that another book ought to be written that would 
gather up other facts, other evidence, Mr. Hibben’s 
work will not be undone, nor in our opinion seri- 
ously impaired. Let the two go together. If 
Beecher could not have been the power he was if 


.he were only what Mr. Hibben reveals, neither can 


he any more be the immaculate and monumental 
prophet, patriot, and saint that has been the pic- 
ture of him, with all the other seraphic ones of 
American history. Chocolate idealism yields to 
reality. In fine, we have got nearer to the man; 
and truth, after all, is more important and more 
potent than any creature, because truth is the 
final counter. . 


Blue Mischief 


Boston catches it, and it is not alone 


WAS in England last summer, and I 

found many people interested in Amer- 
ica to a new degree. It seemed to be 
dawning on them that America is a foreign 
nation no less than any other, and is not 
to be taken for granted .as a sort of rela- 
tion who is climbing up in the social 
world. And I frequently met the ques- 
tion: Does social and political liberty 
really exist in the United States? I usu- 
ally outflanked this question by replying 
somewhat in this fashion: You are cor- 
rectly informed that the Statue of Liberty 
has her face turned away from the land 
to which she belongs. But this is not 
because she cannot bear to look at things 
happening in the States. The latest rea- 
son for her posture is that she is so 
astonished at what has happened in Eu- 
rope during the last few years. Do you 
not realize that, partly as a result of the 
war to save democracy, 300,000,000 of Eu- 
rope’s population of 500,000,000 are now 
living without popular liberty and are 
governed without democratic choice? 


POVERTY IN AMERICA 


In view of the revolutionary changes 
which have taken place in Burope, it is 
not surprising that some people in 
America haye wondered and _ shivered 
about what. might happen here. The 
modern civilized world is very like a 
single city, and a fire in one section may 
send sparks over all the city. There has 
been in this country much emotion and 
talk about the Red Menace. I do not wish 
to poke idle fun at the prospect of Ameri- 
ean society bursting into flame. I do, 
however, urge that the prospect is remote. 
There is danger in sparks from afar, when 
buildings are of wood. The political and 
industrial structure of the United States 
is of iron and steel. The interests of 
eapital and labor are riveted together 
more firmly and closely than in any other 
country; and there are developments of 
organization and control which are a de- 
parture from all experience in the Old 
World. There are, of course, exceptions 
to this strong and trusty organization and 
co-operation. There is prolonged and 
brutal strife in the coal fields of western 
Pennsylvania and Colorado. Somehow, 
coal makes social explosions everywhere. 
And the strife in the coal fields and the 
character of the industry are marked by 
extreme contrast with almost all other 
sections of American industrial life. I do 
not assert that the American industrial 
structure is fireproof. I argue that there 
is little danger from external causes. The 
fire risk is small under present conditions, 
and we ought not to pay a large insurance 
rate out of the wholesome interests and 
profitable occupations of our minds. 

The truth is, the tree of revolutionary 
violence can only send down strong roots 
and produce its corrupt fruit, when the 
soil is saturated by material suffering, 
misery, and bitter resentment. The Ameri- 
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This article is adapted for THE 
Reeister by the author, who spoke 
the substance of it before the Unita- 
rian Club, Boston, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 11, Mr. Pomeroy has aroused the 
community to righteous indignation, 
as oné may gather; and it is with a 
sense of the need of the message to 
meet like conditions in other cities 
that we sénd forth the winged page 
to readers far and near. 


ean social soil is not in this condition. 
Prosperity is not universal in this country. 
Political speeches may represent it to be 
so. European people may believe it to 
be so. But you know that it is otherwise. 
There is real poverty in America even 
to-day. In some of the Western farm- 
lands; in some of the Southern mill 
towns; in some of the tobacco fields, and 
elsewhere, there are millions living below 
the level which our national Bureau of 
Labor calls “the bottom leyel of decency 
and health.’ But there is not in this 
country much, if any, of that hopeless 
poverty which is to be seen in Europe 
and which has centuries of suffering be- 
hind it. There is not that martyrdom of 
the masses, which in Germany after the 
sixteenth century made ages of pitterncss, 
in France made years of bloody tumult, 
and in England created a Labor Movement 
with a spiritual appeal transcending po- 
litical creeds and social classes. I am 
for the moment taking a worldly-wise 
attitude; and I remark that there is no 
surer inoculation against doctrines of revo- 
lutionary violence than a good wage or a 
small dividend. There is no stronger safe- 
guard of a nation against political dis- 
order than the people’s preoccupation with 
their gainful work and innocent pleasure. 
If America continues along the present 
enlightened and broadening road, there 
is no serious danger that she will be 
beaten up by violence. 

The question of common crime is quite 


irrelevant to my argument. We have 
bandits—too many of them. We have 
little bandits and big bandits. But the 


bandit does not want to change social ar- 
rangements. He only wants to exploit the 
present system so that he may get a short 
eut to the cash. The bandit wants the 
cash and not the change. It is the duty 
of the police to take care of him, and the 
duty of the public to see that the police 
are effective. We have domestic slayers— 
too many of them. But it has not oc- 
eurred to our lawyers to plead that a fair 
client could not help putting arsenic in 
her husband’s coffee because she had such 
passionate political convictions. Life is 
cheap in the United States—far too cheap. 
But it is scarcely playing the game to put 
the blame on Russia. We should put the 
blame on our own softness, lack of safe- 
guards, and toleration of evil conditions. 
Therefore, common criminality is a sepa- 


rate question, and it is a pity that politics 
should ever be injected into it. My con- 
tention remains that the Red Menace, al- 
though not to be entirely ignored, must 
not be taken too seriously. 


A POISONOUS INSECT 


But there is another menace. It has 
come into being partly because some people 
have taken the Red Menace too seriously, 
and partly because they have taken them- 
selves too seriously. Since color is being 
splashed about freely in these days, I call 
it the Blue Menace.. It is not to be taken 
too seriously. Probably it will be short- 
lived, for the climate of the American 
mind is full of a real sense of humor. 
This Blue Menace is a small but pestifer- 
ous bug, with a general disposition and 
technic resembling those of the mosquito. 
Unlike the mosquito, its favorite haunts 
are not solitary and swampy places, but 
the clubs and parlors of small towns and 
even big cities. It can be found buzzing 
and stinging in some churches. It is quite 
an interdenominational insect. Of late it 
has been swarming in Boston. Its bite 
makes the victim “see red,” and see it 
everywhere. The victim then loses all 
sense of proportion and all sense of humor, 
and takes a most gloomy view of the moral 
and mental condition of quite half the 
people of the United States. Another 
simple name for this blue bug is panic- 
eyed, petty-minded, pharisaical, and very 
nasty intolerance. I am not what is called 
a “joiner.” I would willingly join, how- 
ever, a society for the capture of real, 
red, roaring dragons in America. But I 
feel more immediately concerned to join 
some society for the discouragement of 
this mean and ugly bug. Perhaps it is 
not necessary to form any new society. 
Perhaps decent, busy, humorous, sports- 
manlike, sober-minded American society 
will soon become utterly impatient with 
this irritating and poisonous insect, and 
“swat” it out of existence, or at least blow 
it clean out of Boston by a mighty gale of 
laughter. If there is risk of this gale 
carrying the pest in a westerly direction, 
1 can only suggest that this particular 
brand of intolerance be tipped into Boston 
Harbor, which once in its time had thrown 
into it a better and imported commodity! 

I am making it clear that there is. here 
a mischievous spirit of interference and 
intolerance. There are plenty of signs of 
it all over the country. But, for some 
reason which escapes me, it is at present 
specially active and arrogant in Boston, . 
where it ought to consider itself most out 
of place. There is in this city too much 
stupid interference with matters which 
properly belong to the realm of free in- 
dividual opinion and choice and to the 
realm of responsible common counsel and 
conference. And this petty intolerance 
has succeeded in magnifying its otherwise 
insignificant self by claiming a monopoly 
of the American Flag and the _ historic 
fame of this people. . It is mostly women 
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who operate the machine of this intoler- 
ance. They are, many of them, quite 
respectable, educated women. ‘They ap- 
point themselves the guardians of our 
national virtue; they attempt to prohibit 
all intelligent discussion by vilifying any 
speaker who shows a gleam of freedom 
in thought and who disregards the bounds 
set by their own suffocating narrowness. 
Few men have paid attention to this pest, 
because it does not interfere directly with 
their business. But the repute of this 
eity is our business. The social and in- 
tellectual life of this country is our busi- 
hess. And although a past President of 
the United States once said that one of 
the few weaknesses of American character 
is its slowness to kick, I think the hour 
has struck when we can delay the kick 
no longer. It is time this fatuous but 
yery annoying intolerance received what 
is coming to it. ’ 

It was a Englishman who was traveling 
by train. He would certainly not have 
spoken to the man opposite him; but the 
man—an old countryman—took out a pipe 
and proceeded to smoke some very strong to- 
bacco. The first man leaned forward and 
said: “I think I ought to tell you that I 
am a doctor, and, after twenty vears’ 
experience, in my opinion all cases of 
cancer in the throat are caused by smok- 
ing bad tobacco.” The old farmer went 
on smoking for half a minute, then slowly 
removed his pipe and replied: “I think I 
ought to tell you that I’ve had sixty years’ 
experience, and in my opinion most cases 
of black eyes and bashed noses are caused 
by folks interfering with other folks’ busi- 
ness.” 


NASTY INNUENDOES 


Let me present to you as a sample of 
this blue mischief the happenings behind 
the scenes of the little comedy which was 
played a few days before Miss Maude 
Royden, a justly esteemed and famous 
Englishwoman, visited Boston. I bring 
this to your attention only because it is 


so recent. The comedy was amusing 
enough. What stood behind the scenes 


was not quite so funny. What most of us 
smiled at was that a group of church 
women cancelled a meeting at which Miss 
Royden had been engaged to speak, and 
then were unable to state honestly and 
publicly why they had done so. 
women are not so silly as they were made 
to appear. Their church—the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—has a good record in 
this country. Nobody can say that this 
ehurch has shown itself obscurantist on 
social and moral issues. The truth is, 
these good women were bamboozled by the 
insidious propaganda which preceded Miss 
In Novem- 


Teague, which has its office in Newbury 
Street in Boston, circulated mimeographed 
sheets, two of which, closely written, pre- 
tended to convey information concerning 
Miss Royden’s fitness to mix with Ameri- 
can society and to speak in this country. 
Needless to tell you, the information was 
a fabrication of blue mischief. -Miss Roy- 
den was represented as a “Red,” a Bol- 
‘shevik, whose purpose in coming. to 


\ 
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America was to spread propaganda. By 
a crafty juxtaposition of Miss Royden’s 
name with the alleged opinions of quite 
different people, any uncritical reader was 
made to think that Miss Royden was “an 
advocate of free love and a condoner of 
adultery.” The rubbish concluded with 
the rhetorical question, presumably ad- 
dressed to any true American: “Is she to 
speak in your church, your club, your 
daughter’s college?’ It is not only distin- 
guished foreign visitors to Boston who are 
heralded by this calculated 
Reputable Americans also receive their 
share of this rotten blue stuff. In the 
same issue of sheets from the Public In- 
terests League, Rey. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick also has attention paid to him. 
Again, two closely written sheets-are de- 
voted to him. Dr. Fosdick is, of course, 
a “Red,” a Communist, and also a “cor- 
rupter of youth.” You will scarcely credit 
it, but there is an unscrupulously snipped 
quotation from a sermon delivered at 
Smith College by Dr. Fosdick, and it is 
set side by side with a statement of Lenin. 
And the heading given is “THE DEADLY 
PARALLEL.” It is crazily suggested 
that Dr. Fosdick’s words, which, of course, 
are torn from their context, are an echo 
of the Soviet leader’s doctrine. Dr. Fos- 
dick is made to think that “if the home, 
the family, and religion were destroyed, 
this would be a better world.” And again, 
by a wily juxtaposition of items, the 
ignorant or uncritical reader is led to 
connect Dr. Fosdick’s preaching with an 
increase of venereal disease among the 
youth of both sexes in America. 

Your first reaction to this disclosure may 
be that the blue mischief and falsehoods 
are so extravagant that they must be 
greeted as comic relief. Of course, big 


people like Miss Royden and Dr. Fosdick 


are quite unaffected by such intolerant 
trash. It only provides them with a little 
unpaid-for publicity, which they do not 
need. They are notable enough to be able 
to disregard this idiotic attack. But the 
matter is not comic when you reflect that 
some people of social respectability in 
Boston pay subscriptions whereby this 
blue propaganda is continued. The mat- 
ter is not comic, when you reflect that it 
deceives the ignorant, and spreads a blue 
fume which may stupefy our minds, even 
in our Unitarian churches, without our 
being aware that we are being fooled. 

' So far as the general condition of our 
city is concerned, the best thing is to give 
this Blue Menace a good-humored and 
constitutional kick. I have a certain an- 
cestral pride in Boston. My mind was 
deeply influenced by its great preachers, 
philosophers, and emancipators long be- 
fore I ever dreamed of residing on its 
fringe. _ It riles me considerably to see 
Boston the docile prey of this blue devilry, 
this pestilential intolerance. I should 
rather hear Boston described as a wicked 
city than as a slavish and gullible city. 
And it is time the truth was spoken— 
that those who preach doctrines of revolu- 
tionary violence and also those who in this 
city are responsible for this blue propa- 
ganda are alike subversive of the spiritual 
foundations of democracy. For an es- 
sential part of the strength and promise 


insolence. " 
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of democracy is the right of free speech, 
within the bounds of decency, and the 
right of common counsel. But our kick 
shall be a constitutional and Christian 
kick ; for we may say to these blue bigots, 
as Governor Smith quoted to the appeal of 
the Ku-Klux Klansmen the other day, in 
most memorable works: “American liberty 
gives the protection of the law even to 
those who are false to its principles.” 


A SHINING RECOLLECTION 


So far as our distinctive witness as 
Unitarians is concerned, it behooves us to 
be exceedingly vigilant in these days. There 
are a few recent happenings in churches 
of this neighborhood, even in churches 
made glorious by the free spirits of the 
past, which are most disquieting. It is 
commonly believed that in America we 
have a certain recognized right to Life, 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. 
I offer you to-night a partial definition of 
an American Unitarian. I do not say it 
is an adequate definition; but it is suffi- 
ecient for this hour. 


An American Unitarian is a person 
who is alive enough to have a mind 
growing a little every day, who is free 
cnough sometimes to listen to opinions 
which infuriate him, who is happy 
enough to be able to argue with the 
other fellow without losing his temper. 


We must stand by our right to disagree 
without being disagreeable. 

Some time ago I stood within the dim 
interior of the Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, when no congregation was pres- 
ent. I carried away a shining recollection 
of a tablet which is erected in that church, 
and to the spirit of which the congrega- 
tion of the church has remained true unto 
this day. This is the inscription: “In 
Memory of Evans Rogers, 1792-1870, an 
Honorable Merchant of this City and for 
forty years a Member of this Congrega- 
tion, who in the dark days of Slavery and 
with ties binding him to the South, stead- 
fastly upheld the Unrestricted Liberty of 
Speech in the Pulpit, whereby a Moral 
Support of rare value was afforded to the 
Minister of this Church; whose Son out 
of gratitude erects this Tablet.” 

If that spirit was possible in the days 
when this country was abased and suffer- 
ing, shall it not also be possible in these 
days when the country is abounding and 
we are at peace one with another? Let us 
see to it that the sons of some of us have 
reason to inscribe words as grateful and 
as noble. 


Freedom—and then what? Not license, 
as some would claim. Not a void, for 
freedom is not an end in itself. After 
freedom, social consideration! After free- 
dom, self-control; after freedom, idealism ; 
after freedom, co-operation ; after freedom, 
the triumphant realization of the higher 
possibilities of the human soul! 

—A. Wakefield Slaten. 


Dr. Reese Made Chairman 


General Conference 1929 chooses eminent leader 


HE CHOICE of Dr. Curtis W. Reese 

of Chicago to head the committee for 
the General Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association in 1929 is a signifi- 
cant event in Unitarianism. No longer is 
there an East and a West in the Fellow- 
ship. In Dr. Reese they have met and 
become one co-operating body, with diver- 
sity of thought yet with unity of purpose. 
The natural assumption, following Dr.- 
Reese’s election as chairman, is that the 
committee will select Chicago for the next 
General Conference city, although several 
invitations are under consideration. 

Dr. Reese is that rare 
combination—a _ creative 
thinker and an executive 
of extraordinary ability, 
tact, and acumen. ‘The 
things which he discerns 
in the realm of thought 
he makes effective in the 
realm of action. Beyond 
question he is among the 
most advanced theologians 
in the denomination, and 
he is also one of its most 
competent administrators. 

The leadership of Dr. 
Reese among Unitarians 
in the group of human- 
istic thinkers is generally 
recognized. His book on 
“Humanism” is an im- 
portant contribution to 
the subject, and the col- 
lection of ‘Humanist Ser- 
mous” which he edited, 
and for which he wrote 
the Foreword, is being 
read widely. Dr. Reese 
defines the five funda- 
mentals of Humanism as 
the authority of evidence, 
the supremacy of the in- 
telligence, the validity of 
freedom, the leadership of 
the competent, and the 
commonwealth of man. 

In spite of the trend of 
his mind theologically, Dr. 
Reese is always a free- 
man first, and then a 
humanist. In his service 
to the denomination as 
the secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Con- 
ference since 1919, he has 
handled parish adjust- 
ments with delicacy, and has sought to 
bring to a church the minister best suited to 
its particular need. The ingratiating charm 
of his personality, coupled with his catho- 
licity of mind and his capacity for getting 
things done, make him an admirable choice 
for-General Conference chairman. 

Curtis Williford Reese is a North Caro- 
linian by birth. His preparatory work 
was at Mars Hill College, and in 1910 he 
received the degree of Th.G. at the 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in. 


Louisville, Ky. Further work was at 
Ewing College, Ewing, Ill—Ph.B., 1911. 
His first pastorate was the First Baptist 
Chureh of Tiffin, Ohio (1911-13), from 
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which he resigned to enter the Unitarian 
Fellowship, taking the Alton, Ill., church 
in August, 1913. While in Alton the 
church membership was largely increased, 
and the church was put permanently on 
its feet. 

From Alton, Dr. Reese went to Des 
Moines, Iowa, in December, 1915, and re- 
mained there until September 1, 1919. 
While in Des Moines he was president of 
the Des Moines Council of Social Agencies 
and chairman of the Civic Housing Com- 
mission. He was also father of the Iowa 
State Housing Law, and was appointed 


a yee 
CURTIS WILLIFORD REESE 


Dr. 
Reese also arbitrated two street railway 


by the Governor as its chairman. 


strikes. Throughout, his career has taken 
a positive and active réle on projects for 
social and community welfare, such as 
ridding Alton of its gaming houses and 
brothels during his pastorate there. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him by Mead- 
ville Theological School at commencement, 
June, 1927. At that time, President 
Southworth said of him: “Curtis Williford 
Reese is an administrator who commands 
the confidence of the radical without for- 
feiting that of the conservative; an in- 
dividualist with a social vision, and with 


the conception of religion as a social force; 
a diplomatist with the ability to grasp 
divergent points of view and reconcile op- 
posing forces; an iconoclast who rejects 
cherished religious convictions without 
sacrificing the affection of those who hold 
and will continue to value them.” .It is 
this extraordinary ability to retain the 
confident trust of both conservatives and 
radicals which makes him an ideal chair- 
man for the General Conference. 

The secretaryship of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was taken up Septem- 
ber 1, 1919, and Dr. Reese has had 
headquarters since then 
in Chicago, where he has 
entered into the life of 
the city through iden- 
tifying himself with its 
leading clubs and civie 
organizations. 

The Unitarian denomi- 
nation has signified its 
confidence in him by elect- 
ing him to the directorates 
in several of its impor- 
tant organizations. He is 
director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and Unity 
Publishing Company. He — 
* is editor of The Western 
Unitarian and associate 
editor of Unity, and he 
has done effective work 
in bringing about better 
understanding among the 
religious liberals of vari- 
ous denominations, chiefly 
through the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Lib- 
erals of which he is ex- 
ecutive chairman and 
moving spirit. He is a 
director of Abraham Lin- 
coln Center Forum in Chi- 
cago, and was a member 
of the Commission on Pol- 
ity which suggested the 
important changes in de- 
nominational organization 
and government which 
were adopted in 1924. 


From “Humanist Sermons” 


‘Humanism is the conviction that human 
life is of supreme worth, and consequently 
must be treated as an end, not as a means. 
This is the basal article of the faith of 
Humanism. In the orthodox theologies, 
man is secondary, the glory of God is. 
primary. The result is that in most reli- 
gious circles man is thought of as only an 
instrument in the hands of God. Human- 
ism is not Atheism. The Humanist’s atti- 
tude is that of inquiry, and his religion 
is the human effort to live an abundant 
life,” 
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A Sermon 


9 PRESIDENT FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 
Meadville Theological School 


Luxe ii. 10—“Behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 


HE passage which I quote is a part 

f of the world-famous message brought 
by the angel of the Judean shepherds, as 
they were keeping watch by night over 
their flocks. The story of the appearance 
of the angel to the shepherds is a familiar 
one, and one which I shall not take time 
to rehearse. It has become a recognized 
part of the Christmas legend, and has 
been engraved by constant repetition upon 
the tablets of our memories. And what- 
eyer may have been its origin, the words 
with which it refers to the new-born child 
are significant of his future career. For 
Jesus was pre-eminently a bearer of good 
tidings. He had been heralded by a man 
who did not come as a bearer of good 
tidings. John the Baptist, the last of a 
long and noble line of Hebrew prophets, 
came out of the wilderness clothed in a 
garment of camel’s hair, and warned his 


_ terrified countrymen to flee from the wrath 


to come. We can see him in our imagina- 
tion as he stands there—his hair wun- 
combed, his beard untrimmed, clothed 
only in his rotigh garment and leathern 
girdle. He stood there, as Jeremiah, the 
Prophet of Woe, had stood, six hundred 
years before, and as Amos and Hosea had 
stood, two hundred years earlier still, re- 
buking and reproving and correcting, ex- 
horting. to repentance, and predicting a 
speedy punishment for sins committed. A 
splendid line of men were those old He- 
brew prophets; men whom no threat could 
terrify, and whose voices no persecution 
eould silence. Clear as a bugle note did 
those voices ring out, when timid subservi- 
ency stopped the mouths of others and the 
fear of popular disapproval caused men 
who stood high at court to hold their 
tongues. But no dread of popular dis- 
favor or of royal disapproval ever silenced 
a rebuke from one of these. They were 
pre-eminently preachers of righteousness. 
None were keener than they at discover- 
‘ing offenses against righteousness, none 
fiereer in imprecating upon the doers of 
unrighteousness the wrath of heaven. No 
one can read the words of these mighty 
men and not be struck by their indomitable 
courage. They believed that sin would be 
followed by punishment, that the wrath of 
God would be poured out upon the guilty. 
And so they stood; on the street, or in 
the market-place, or wherever they could 
gather a crowd about them, and cried, 
“Plee from the wrath to come.” 

I have said that these prophets of the 
olden times were courageous, noble-minded 
men. It is also true that they were nar- 
row-minded men. There came after them 
One greater than any of them, who had 
little to say about a future wrath, but 
a great deal to say about a present love. 
It was not that there was any less wick- 
edness in the world than there was before, 


\ 


‘good news. 


but Jesus with his deeper insight and 
broader sympathy could see even in the 
worst of men something more than wicked- 
ness. And even where wrong had been 
committed he was able by means of a 
more fertile imagination to find a cause 
for it in existing conditions, in the hard 
oppression of rulers from abroad, or in a 
false state of public opinion at home—a 
public opinion which exalted the self- 
righteousness of the Pharisee and viewed 
with suspicion and disdain the penitence 
of the Magdalene. Thus it was that there 
was an element of hopefulness in the 
message of Jesus, which the preaching of 
the prophets lacked. There is never any- 
thing hopeful in the prediction of coming 
calamity. It is sometimes the duty of 
the preacher to proclaim it, and it has 
sometimes been possible to bring men to 
their senses by such proclamation who 
might otherwise have continued in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. 
But the mission of the calamity howler is 
always unpleasant, and more contracted 
in its scope than that of him -who has 
some feasible proposition to make by 
which the calamity may be averted. Jesus 
was not a calamity howler. He did have 
something to propose by which men’s lives 
might be made larger, by which society 
might be purified, by which in short he 
believed that the world might be trans- 
formed. He called this message a gospel, 
which meant, when this Anglo-Saxon 
word ‘was compounded, “good spel” or 
“good news.” The Anglo-Saxon word is 
identical in its meaning with the Greek 
word, which appears so many times in 
the New Testament, the word ewaggelion, 
which is the keynote of my theme to-day. 
“Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy.” The message of the angel correctly 
described the work of Jesus. He was a 
bringer of good tidings, of what the 
Greeks of the period termed an “eyang- 
lion,” an evangel. He was, in other words, 
an evangelist. 


+ 


I have already intimated why it was 
that Jesus may be called a bringer of 
It was because not wrath nor 
hate, but love was the burden of his 
theme. This love which he found within 
his own heart he believed and taught 
dwells at the heart of the universe, is in 
fact the key to the nature of the universe. 
“He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
God, and God in him.” This message 
seems to us a commonplace. At the time 
it was delivered it was so startling as to 
be revolutionary. ‘The preaching of it 
brought Jesus to the cross. The law of 
the time seems not to have been very 
generally the law of love. The idea that 
it was possible to please Gg by doing a 
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deed of brotherly kindness for a man who 
lay wounded and bleeding in the ditch 
never once occurred to the priest and the 
Levite in the parable. The only method 
of living at peace with God, according to 
the conception of the Pharisee, was by ob- 
serving the proper fasts and giving the 
proper tithes and repeating the proper 
prayers. The good news of Jesus was 
that the true service of God is not the 
service of the outer form, but of the inner 
life. His preaching served in time to re- 
construct the ideas of men about the 
divine nature. So far as I know, he was 
the first man in all history to proclaim 
the love of God for the individual sinner. 
In making that proclamation he uplifted 
the life of humanity, by enveloping it in 
a boundless hope. He removed the cloud 
of discontent which had settled, dense and 
thick, about the ancient world, and let 
in a ray of sunlight, bright enough and 
penetrating enough to reach the blackest 
depths of despair, and to illumine them 
with the light of a boundless merey. And 
because he did this he was a true evangel- 
ist. Because the priests of the period 
did not do this, they were not true evan- 
gelists. Because the prophets of a former 
period did not do this, they were not 
true evangelists. They have their place 
in an illustrious line of reformers, but 
their message cannot be properly called 
a gospel, 
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Tt has been the boast of the Christian 
church that it is carrying on the work 
which Christ began. It has been the de- 
sire of the church when at its best, to be 
also evangelical, to become as Jesus was— 
a bearer of good tidings. This desire, it 
seems to me, is entirely natural and laud- 
able.~ I believe that there can be no true 
ehurech which is not an evangelical church. 
I believe that the preacher who holds 
his own in the coming time must be in 
the main a bearer of good tidings instead 
of a prophet of coming Woe. It is true 
that every earnest preacher finds now and 
then the plain duty lying before him of 
stating unpleasant truths, and he who 
hestitates so to do when the occasion 
comes is recreant to his trust. But so 
long as the church is a voluntary assem- 
blage of men and women who come together 
for an uplift of mind and soul, the church 
which satisfies this want will be the 
church which will survive. 

Blessed is that church which is truly 
evangelical. Inspiring is the task of him, 
be he minister or layman, who can per- 
form the work of the evangelist. 

Unfortunate is that chureh or that 
preacher who has no gospel to preach, no 
message of hope and courage and cheer to 
bring to a waiting world. 

This gospel which Jesus came to preach 
has been committed, I say, to his church 
—not to a little portion of that church, 
but to the church of God throughout the 
earth. Each branch of that church, I 
confidently believe, is preaching that gos- 
pel more or less clearly to-day. But 
there has come into being during these 
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latter years the custom of confining this 
good old word ‘evangelical’ to a small 
portion of the churches of Christendom, 
and of insisting that those Christians who 
do not accept certain clearly defined doc- 
trines are outside the evangelical fold. 

You are doubtless familiar, for example, 
with platforms for federations of churches, 
and with other schemes for Christian 
unity, which include only those churches 
which are evangelical in. this narrow and 
technical sense. 


a 


We must admit, moreover, at the out- 
set, that this narrow and exclusive use 
of the word “evangelical” has good diction- 
ary authority. In the Century Dictionary, 
I find the following definition of the word: 
“Specifically applied to a section in the 
Protestant churches who profess to base 
their principles upon Scripture alone, and 
who give distinctive prominence to such 
doctrines as the corruption of man’s na- 
ture by the fall, atonement by the life, 
sufferings, and death of Christ, justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ.” 

As those whose conception of good news 
is quite different from that which is im- 
plied by this definition, is not the oppor- 
tunity offered us of rescuing this good old 
word from the misuse into which it has 
fallen? Upon us seems to be laid the 
burden of proof that a minister may be 
liberal, and at the same time evangelical 
in the original meaning of the word. And 
it brings sharply home to us—does it 
not?—the question whether our message 
is the kind of one brought by Jeremiah, 
the prophet of woe, or by Jesus, the great 
optimist of all the ages. 

I hope no one will misunderstand me at 
this point. I do not disparage the work 
of the prophet, even the prophet of de- 
spair. There are times, on the contrary, 
when I feel inclined myself to assume 
the prophetic rdle, and when the most 
important work I can do as a preacher 
seems to be to overturn, and overturn, 
and overturn, until not one stone is left 
upon another of the imperfect and out- 
grown customs, institutions, and systems 
which we have inherited from the past. 

But when I compare the thing that I 
would do with the thing which the He- 
brew prophets did, I discover that I am 
comparing things that differ. It is one 
thing for me to rise in my pulpit before 
a friendly company of people who are 
seeking like myself to promote peace and 
good will on the earth, and to rail at the 
existing order, and quite another thing for 
a Hebrew prophet to beard a king in his 
palace as the Hebrew prophet did, and to 
imprecate upon his head the vengeance of 
Jehovah. That required real courage. 
When I.am striking a time-serving states- 
man or a malefactor of great wealth, over 
the heads of my innocent congregation. 
it may require no couragé at all. It does 
no harm to the malefactor, but it creates 
a sense of vast futility in the minds of 
my congregation. 

It is the privilege of but few men to 
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be permitted to stand from Sunday to 
Sunday on a platform, lifted above the 
level of their people, and to discourse to 
them on the great themes of human life 
and destiny without giving them the op- 
portunity of answering back. Let us use 
this large privilege in a large way. Above 
all, let us not abuse it. If we do, we may 
be sorry later on. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept, 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say, 

Who knows how grandly it had rung!” 


In Thomas Goodspeed’s recently pub- 
lished biography of the late President 
Burton, there are brought out in a few 
sentences some principles formulated 
by Dr. Burton himself, which his biog- 
rapher affirms were guiding influences in 
Dr. Burton’s life. Of the first three which 
are mentioned, these are two: 

“Do not speak harshly of others, or 
impute to them unworthy motives. There 
is sure to come a time when you will 
regret it.” 

“Speak the truth uneolored and unex- 
aggerated—but always with kindness—in 
love.” 

By such elementary and apparently ob- 
vious maxims was many a difficult situa- 
tion simplified for this astute and highly 
successful educator and administrator. If 
we only could at this time highly resolve 
that from this day forward, while con- 
tinuing to seek the truth, not with closed 
but with open minds, as every real stu- 
dent must, until the day of our death, we 
will never again speak the truth in the 
pulpit or out of it until we have learned 
to speak it with kindness and in love! 
Not until then ean our message in any 
real sense become a gospel. 
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The real foes which you and I have to 
fight are not entrenched far away in the 
houses of Congress or in the palaces of 
millionaires. They are of our own house- 
holds and our own congregations. Who are 
these foes? One of them is cynicism ; found, 
alas, in their weaker moments evenin the 
hearts of those who most of the time are 
battling for the good and true. Another is 
materialism, the tendency of our time to 
estimate success in terms of dollars and 
applause, rather than in terms of moral 
and spiritual values, and the victory 
over self. Another is pride; not the 
pride of wealth, or the pride of family, 
or the pride of power. These are not 
likely to trouble many of. us very much. 
I mean, on the contrary, that pride which 
has been known to lift even ministers of 
religion upon the seats of the scornful 
and to create in them the attitude of the 
caviler rather than the attitude of gen- 
erous appreciation without which no man 
in the entire history of preaching has ever 
become a preacher whom the people de- 
light to hear, 

It is surely true that construction must 
sometimes be preceded by destruction, 
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even in a pulpit which is dedicated to the 
affirmations of religious faith. But I beg 
of you to make no mistake in what you 
propose to destroy. Do not turn your 
guns upon your friends, or fight as he 
that beateth the air. Above all, do not 
commit the pathetic error of supposing 
that in these post-bellum days there is, in 
the great university centers of the world, 
too much religious faith. It is our busi- 
ness, on the contrary, to transform a faith 
which is shallow into a faith which is 
deep. 

I read a few years ago a printed utter- 
ance of a young Unitarian minister in 


Texas, who urged his people to ‘“‘unsheathe 


their swords and slay the defunct fossils 
of orthodoxy.” Apart from the question 
whether the slaying of a defunct fossil 
is not a work of supererogation was the 
larger question whether this young man 
had not mistaken the needs of the people 
among whom he had come. Unhappy the 
preacher who at a time when the world 
needs, and his people need, a vigorous 
word of hope, has nothing to hand them 
but words of doubt and despair! 


\ 
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Heaven knows that there is plenty of 


bad news in the world which it is quite 
possible for us to proclaim, if we conceive 
it to be our mission so to do. Floods, 
murders, massacres, timidity in high 
places, domestic infidelity, suicide among 
the young, the apparent failure of democ- 
racy in great cities, the recrudescence of 
the war spirit—we cannot open our morn- 
ing papers without being confronted by 
all of these in hideous detail. And the 
only excuse for the presence of you and 
me in Christian pulpits at such a time 
as this is our belief that we may inter- 
pret even such things as these in such 
a way as to bring hope into the minds 
of the despairing, courage into the hearts 
of the fearful, and faith into the lives 
of the doubting. We may distort these 
ugly facts like the sensational press; we 
may, also, alas! exploit them like the sen- 
sational pulpiteers. But we may, on the 
contrary, even when things are at their 
worst, declare with the faith that comes 
from insight and experience, from our 
knowledge of human life, and from the 
lessons of history, that “however things 
may seem, no good thing is failure, no 
evil thing success.” 

As ministers, we also are human beings. 
There will be times when the light of 
our own faith will burn low; but for the 
earnest and the courageous the mood of 


doubt will be succeeded again by the word | 


of faith, and the man of faith and courage 
will beget faith and courage in those who 
surround him, and they in turn in others, 
in ever widening circles. 


While there are found a handful 
Of spirits vowed to truth, 
Clear-eyed, courageous, manful, 
And comrades as in youth, 
Out of the darkness sunward, 
Out of the night to day, 
While all the world swing onward, 
Life shall not lose its Way. tf 
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At the Unitarian Building 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish has returned to 

his desk after an operation which was 

. performed in early December. His physi- 
cal condition is now of the best. 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the Association, already is in receipt of 
quantities of material looking forward to 
the General Conference in 1929. His elec- 
tion as secretary of the General Confer- 
ence Committee makes a heavy increase 
in the correspondence which he handles, 
since the committee is widely scattered 
and its consultations must be largely by 
mail. 

Mr. Davis has been elected to succeed 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot on the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Federation 

of Churches, and has attended several of 
its meetings. During the month he has 
made a trip to Pittsfield, Mass., to advise 
with the Parish Committee. After a can- 
yass of the situation, Rev. George B. Spurr 
was called to the church as stated supply 
until the end of the year. In observance 
of Laymen’s Sunday, Mr. Davis preached 

at the Second Church, Brookline, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Notes 


_ ‘During December, Rev. Berkeley B. 
Blake, field secretary for the Pacific Coast, 
preached at Salt Lake City, Utah, at- 
tended a young people’s meeting, and 
conferred with the minister and church 
school superintendent. The church, he re- 

ports, is one of the most promising in his 

district. The Sunday service is well at- 
tended, and the young people's group, 

Alliance, and Laymen’s League are all 

strong organizations. The Sunday-school 

is the largest in the Pacific Coast area. 

At Oakland, Calif., he addressed the 
Women’s Alliance, and at Alameda he 
spoke for the League and preached in the 
church. He also had luncheon with San 
_ Francisco Bay ministers at Alameda. The 
League at Alameda is especially useful in 
its interest in church problems. The 

Neighborhood Church at Pasadena, Calif., 
where Mr. Blake preached, gave him a 
_ cordial reception. 

_ At the congregational meeting in Santa 

_ Barbara, called to consider Dr. Lewis C. 

_ Carson’s resigtiation, Mr. Blake was pres- 

ent. Mr. Carson remains in the city, in 

_ charge of the work in psychology at the 

State College. This pulpit and that at 

Palo Alto, where Rey. Leila L. Thompson 
has resigned, are now vacant. 

‘Mr. Blake addressed the D. A. R. in the 
Unitarian Church at Sacramento. During 
Noyember, Mr, Blake made a long trip 


Surveying the Field on Long Island 


A study of the rapid growth of the 
suburban communities in Long Island, 
from the point of view of the Unitarian 
Chureh, is being made by Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, field secretary of the Association, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, and 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker of Hollis, N.Y. 
Dr. Lathrop and Mr. Walker have special 
familiarity with this region. In some of 
the more rapidly growing parts of the 
island, amazing things are going on, Dr. 
Snow reports. Streets are being made 
through fields, and builders are putting 
up row after row of single, two-decker, 
and semi-detached houses, selling on the 
instalment plan from $6,000 up. People 
from the more congested parts of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn are moving into 
these houses, and a high proportion of 
them are Protestant. 

“Churches in these new communities 
are having a similar rapid growth,” Dr. 
Snow states. ‘In The New York Times 
of January 7, 1928, it is reported that 
‘the Queens Baptist Church, Queens Vil- 
lage, L.I., has grown in the past twenty- 
five months from a membership of eighty- 
eight to 501, and in the same time the 
Sunday-school has grown from two hun- 
dred to 741 pupils.” Dr. Snow quotes 
figures showing that in three months, 
ending December 11, the First United 
Presbyterian Church was organized with 
eighty-six members received by letter from 
nine different communions, and sixty-four 
on profession of faith. The Methodist 
Church of Queens Village, which cele- 
brated its second anniversary in 1927, re- 
ported a membership of 225. This church 


in March, 1925, with 
seventy-eight members. In Hollis a Con- 
gregational church was formed two 
months ago with more than sixty mem- 
bers: The Presbyterian church of the 
samme place received thirty-four new mem- 
bers last month, and has a Sunday-school 
of 322 pupils. 

“We cannot count on finding a large 
number of Unitarians in any one of these 
communities, but there are many Unita- 
rian families scattered about the island,” 
Dr. Snow states. “Dr. Lathrop has up- 
wards of fifty such families connected 
with his church, who attend occasionally 
and with whom he keeps in touch; but 
their children go to the local Sunday- 
schools. In a generation most of them 
will be lost to our church, unless provision 
is made for them. 

“From the officers of the Federations I 
have learned that Long Island as a whole 
is not overchurched, and that the means 
available in the various denominational 
organizations are not sufficient to take 
advantage of all the new opportunities,” 
Dr. Snow continues. “There exists al- 
ready a fair degree of co-operation 
between most of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, and the officers of the Federation 
assure me that our entry into the field 
would not be unwelcome on their part.” 
Dr. Snow and Dr. Lathrop have been 
studying the field for the most promising 
place for the organization of a Unitarian 
movement, and believe that a careful pre- 
liminary survey should be made, with a 
possible new church in view. 


was organized 


north, visiting Eugene, Salem, and Port- 
land, Ore.; Tacoma, Wash.; Victoria and 
Vancouver, B.C., where he preached; Se- 
attle, and Spokane, Wash.; and Edmonton 
and Calgary, Canada. 

Later in the month he went to Palo 
Alto, San Jose, Sacramento, and Fresno, 
Calif. 


Religious Education Leaders 
At Industrial Seminar 


Rey. Edwin Fairley, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education, 
was a member of the industrial seminar 
held at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City, for four days during the 
Christmas holidays. The seminar was 
made up of about one hundred delegates 
from all parts of the country to consider 
problems of industry, and was addressed 
by leaders of industrial movements look- 
ing for the new day in industry. January 
6, Mr. Fairley addressed the Laymen’s 
League of the Staten Island Church on 
the part which laymen might play in reli- 
gious education. He represented the De- 
partment at the annual meeting of the 
Near East Relief at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
January 4, ; 

On several occasions recently Mr. Fair- 
ley has called together representatives of 
the educational forces of the church in 


New York and vicinity, and on January 3 
was present at a meeting which organized 
an inter-denominational religious educa- 
tion club, to be auxiliary to the Religious 
Education Association and to assist in 
problems of pioneering in religious educa- 
tion. He was made chairman of the group, 
which includes not only representatives of 
Protestantism, but also delegates from the 
Jewish and Ethical Culture movements. 

Mr. Fairley is to make a three weeks’ 
trip to visit church schools in the South- 
east, including a number of the Southern 
States. During the latter part of the year 
he arranged a luncheon for Rev. J. R. 
Lyons, president of the National Directors 
and Ministers of Religious Education; 
spoke at the eightieth anniversary dinner 
of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, N.Y.; and met with 
a group of mothers from the school iu 
Summit, N.J., which is having a marked 
revival. The school has the use of the 
parsonage, and is turning it to good ac- 
count, he reports. Several new classes 
have been formed. 

The New York office of the Department 
of Religious Education sponsored two con- 
ferences, at Hackensack and Elizabeth, 
N.J.; and, by invitation of Mr. Fairley, a 
meeting of directors of religious education 
in the vicinity of New York was held and 
was addressed by Dr. Joseph Artman, 
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general secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. During December, Mr. 
Fairley preached at the Universalist 
Church of Good Tidings in Brooklyn, in 
exchange with Rev. B. H. Lalone. 


Mr. Sharp’s Itinerary 
Across the Continent 


An impetus ought to be given to reli- 
gious education work: in the denomination 
by the cross-continent trip which Waitstill 
H. Sharp, secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Department, is making. 

Mr. Sharp left Boston immediately after 
New Year’s to fill an almost daily schedule 
of speaking engagements which have been 
arranged for him by Rey. Berkeley Blake, 
field secretary for the Pacific Coast, and 
by Chicago headquarters. On the Pacific 
coast his engagements are almost entirely 
confined to addresses before Sunday- 
schools, teachers, and superintendents. In 
Seattle, Wash., he occupied the pulpit at 
the University Church, January 15, and 
spoke in the First Church later in the day. 

On his way west, Mr. Sharp stopped 
January 3 for an Alliance meeting in 
Schenectady, N.Y., and for a meeting of 
laymen and church school teachers in 
Syracuse in the evening. January 4 he 
was at a parish supper at Niagara Falls. 
Further engagements were: January 5, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; three days in Chicago ; 
January 9, League luncheon at Moline, 
Ill.; January 10, League luncheon at Des 
Moines, Iowa; January 11, Lincoln, Neb.; 
January 13 and 14, Spokane, Wash.; Janu- 
ary 15, Seattle, Wash.; January 16 and 17, 
Victoria and Vancouver, B.C.; January 19, 
Portland, Ore.; January 20 and 21, Salem 
and Bugene, Ore. 

He is scheduled to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco January 23, where he will have head- 


quarters for some days, visiting, before 


the month closes, Berkeley, Oakland, Palo 
Alto, San Jose, Alameda, Sacramento, 
Stockton, and Fresno, Calif. 

Beginning February 1, he will go to 
‘Hollywood, Pasadena, Redlands, Pomona, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
San Diego, all in California, and Salt Lake 
City, where his engagement is February 12. 

BHastward bound, he will make stops 
along the way, arriving in Philadelphia for 
the annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association, March 6 to 9. 


New Church in the Making 


Regular services are now being held 
Sunday evenings at 7.30 in Harrisburg, 
Pa., where a promising movement for a 
new Unitarian church has been developing 
for some time, supported by the churches 
of the Joseph Priestley Conference. At 
the outset, beginning shortly after the 
Washington Conference, meetings were 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel. ‘These 
have been so successful that the meeting 
place has been changed to American 
Legion Hall at 21 South Front Street, on 
the river front, one block south of the 
main street of the city. This change was 
made January 1, when the preacher was 
Rey. John B. W. Day of Lancaster, Pa. 

The preachers for January, beginning 
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with Mr. Day, are the following: Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker, Hollis, N.Y., January 
8; Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, 
N.J., January 15; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
New York City, January 22; Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa., Janu- 
ary 29. 

The leaders in this new liberal move- 
ment would like to have readers of THE 
REGISTER send in the names of friends or 
acquaintances living in Harrisburg who 
might be interested in the formation of a 
Unitarian chureh in that city. Names 
should be forwarded to New York Head- 
quarters, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, or to George Ross Hull, 5 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dr. Hunt Among Churches 


Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary, 
has been in close touch with the churches 
in his neighborhood, including those in 
New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. 

At Blizabeth, N.J., he was in consulta- 
tion with the trustees in regard to a 
personal house-to-house canvass of the 
families in the section of the city in which 
the church is located, to enlist the interest 
of the unchurched people. As a result of 
this conference, Rey. Cyril Wyche was en- 
gaged by the trustees to spend a full week 
in the city doing this work. 

At Hollis, N.Y., Dr. Hunt met the min- 
ister and members of the parish at a New 
Year’s reception in the new building pur- 
chased for them last spring by the Asso- 
ciation. 

Visits to Trenton and Passaic, N.J., 
were to consult with the trustees and min- 
ister in regard to the possible purchase of 
a church building for the former group, 
and in connection with the transfer of 
property in the latter. 

The possibility of obtaining a parish 
house and parsonage for the extension 
work in Lynchburg, Va., called him again 
to that city. He has visited Summit, N.J., 
conferring with the leaders on ways and 
means in which their gains in chureh at- 
tendance may be consolidated and added 
to the strength of the parish. Dr. Hunt 
also has visited recently the Nyack, N.Y., 
church, which holds its services in the 
Dagle’s Nest Clubhouse, overlooking the 
Hudson; Lancaster, Pa., where memorial 
windows were dedicated; and he also at- 
tended the fortieth birthday party of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women. 
He met, too, the seventy-five or more men 
and women interested in establishing a 
Unitarian church in Harrisburg, the capi- 
tal city of Pennsylvania. 


Called to Orange Pulpit 


At a meeting of the congregation of the 
Kirst Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange, N.J., held Monday, January 9, a 
unanimous call was extended to Rev. 
Joseph Loughran to become the minister 
of the church. Mr. Loughran has ac- 
cepted the call, to begin his work im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Loughran sueceeds Rey. Frederic H. 
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Kent, who resigned in September to enter 
upon work in the business field. He came 
to the Unitarian Fellowship about three 
years ago from the Catholic priesthood. 
For one year he was minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh in Ridgewood, N.J. The 
following year he was assistant to Dr. 
William L. Sullivan at the Church of the 
Messiah in New City, and last year he 
spent in travel and study in Hurope. 

Mr. Loughran is a native of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and received his A.B. from the 
Catholic University of that city in 1909, 
training for the priesthood at St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. In 1912-13 he 
studied at the University of Freiburg in 
Germany. For the five years from 1916 to 
1921 he was a chaplain in the United 
States Army, retiring with the rank of 
captain. His service to the Catholic 
Church extended from 1912 to 1924. 

Mr. Loughran married Miss Elizabeth 
Horsley of Richmond, Va., and they have 
one child. 


Engagements of Dr. Dexter 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations, is filling 
a heavy program of speaking engagements. 
January 19 he was a speaker at the 
meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance at the First Church in Boston. 
He addressed the Junior Church of the 
First Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
January 8, and was the Laymen’s League 
speaker January 10 at Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
On the same afternoon he spoke before 
the Social Service Committee chairmen of 
the Alliance in the Fifield Room, giving 
them practical recommendations of social 
service work for their committees to do. 
January 15 he addressed a community 
group of young people at Marshfield, 
Mass., representing all of the churches. 

January 16 he gave a talk on “Socialized 
Religious Education” before the Boston 
Sunday School Union in the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., and January 
17 was the Alliance speaker in Waltham, 
Mass. 

Young People’s Sunday, February 5, he 
will preach the sermon at the Newton 
Center, Mass., church, on ‘Social Obliga- 
tions of Young People.” That evening he 
will address a Laymen’s League meeting 
at Harvard, Mass., and February 8 he 
will be the speaker at a combined Alliance 
and Laymen’s League meeting at Deer- 
field, Mass. The following day he will 
talk in Northampton, Mass., before the 
young people of the church and the mem- 
bers of the Smith College Unitarian Club. 

Dr. Dexter is to be one of the speakers 
at the Students’ Conference at Deerfield, 
Mass., February 11 and 12, sponsored by 
the Young People’s Religious Union; and 
on the evening of the 12th he will address 
the Y. P. R. U. at Amherst, Mass. 

“Apart from his engagements with or- 
ganizations of the Unitarian Church, he 
will be a speaker at the Babson Institute 
in Wellesley, Mass. t 
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Meetings in February 

February 3, 10.30 a.m., Cheerful Letter 
Conference, Hliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

February 6, 10.30 a.m., Monday Confer- 
ence, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding officer, Mrs. Edward I. Walkley. 
Speaker, Carl B, Wetherell. Subject, “Our 
School in the Hills.” 

February 17, 11 a.m., Post Office Mission 
Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Executive Board Meeting 

The 895th meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, January 
13, Mrs. Atherton in the chair. Thirty- 
Seven board and committee members were 
present; also, as guests, two branch presi- 
dents, Mrs. Henry R. Hedge of the First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass., and Mrs. Charles 
P. Dillaby of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mrs. Atherton referred to the passing of 
Miss Emma C. Low, a former president 
of the General Alliance, and spoke with 
warm appreciation of her long and de- 
voted service. All stood for a moment of 
silence in loving memory of Miss Low. 

Mrs. Thomas Nelson Perkins has been 
made a life member of the General Alli- 
ance, by the Alliance branch at Westwood, 
Mass. \ : 
The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Ward Brooks Froth- 
ingham, New York City, by her daughter, 
Mrs. Carl Hekstrom; Mrs. Mary N. Perry, 
by the Baltimore, Md., branch; and Mrs. 
L. W. Windsor, of the First Unitarian 


Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., by the branch of 


that church, 

Since the last report, the president has 
addressed the Alliance branch at Andover, 
N.H., and a neighborhood Alliance meeting 
at the Westminster Church, Providence, 
R.I. She was one of the speakers at the 
annual Shoals reunion in Boston. 

The field secretary, Mrs. Budlong, was 
warmly welcomed and gave an interesting 
résumé of her work for the last four 
months, during which she had attended 
and addressed the Western State Con- 
ferences as well as Alliance branches in 
the Middle West and South. Since her 
return she has spoken at Alliance meet- 
ings at the First Church, Providence, R.I.; 
Winchester, Mass., and the Evening Alli- 
ance of Greater Boston. On Alliance Sun- 
day, Mrs. Budlong preached at the Third 
Religious Society, Dorchester, Mass. 

The report of the Committee on Southern 
Work was encouraging. Miss Beard, who 
is soon to visit the Emmerton School, was 
commissioned to bear the greetings and 
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Social Service Committee’s New Paper 


“Our new four-page paper, The Ac- 
celerator, is the latest achievement of the 
Social Service Committee,’ Mrs. Murdock 
M. Clark, the chairman, reports. “The 
first issue was sent out the middle of 
January to all branch presidents and 
social service chairmen. Future numbers 
will go to the chairmen. The.committee 
would like to have branch presidents for- 
ward the name of an interested member 
to whom we may send this and other 
literature. We expect to publish three 
issues in the present church year. ‘The 
name was suggested by Z’he Accelerator of 
the Winchester, Mass., Ladies’ Friendly 
Society. 

“We plan to make the paper of instruc- 
tional value, with stories of accomplish- 
ment, suggested reading, news from the 
central committee, and messages from our 
new denominational leader in this work, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter. We expect to make 
it very definite in its suggestion of social 
service work appropriate for branches to 
undertake.” 

“The committee hopes that chairmen 
will take a vital interest in Dr. Dexter 
and what his department is undertaking,” 
Mrs. Clark adds. ‘They should look upon 
him as an instructor and not merely as a 
speaker.” 

The committee has sent to the Religious 
Education Department of the American 
Unitarian Association a resolution asking 


that Unitarian Sunday-schools be en- 
couraged to take part in the national pro- 


‘Ject of sending friendship bags to Mexico, 


a project to be conducted like that of the 
doll messengers to Japan. 

The Social Service Committee chairmen 
near Boston assembled at the Unitarian 
Building January 10 for a conference and 
to hear an address by Dr. Dexter, contain- 
ing suggestions for practical social service 
work for branch committees. Committees 
not represented at the meeting will re- 
ceive copies of the secretary’s notes on 
this address. Mrs. Clark says: 

“The committee is developing programs 
for the use of branch committees, stressing 
especially subjects along the line of family 
relations, with the view of meeting new 
conditions which threaten the stability of 
the family. A letter to the Alliance on 
the proposal that some provision be made 
for the care of aged and lonely Unitarians, 
which is now being investigated, has been 
referred to this committee. Since a large 
percentage of those who would be benefited 
are women, we feel that this is an ap- 
propriate subject to study this year. We 
wish all branches would form Social Serv- 
ice Committees and make a study of their 
local conditions. Copies of our outline 
study, with which branches have all been 
supplied, may be secured on application to 
this committee.” 


appreciation of the Board to our workers 
in North Carolina. It was gratifying to 
learn of the continued improvement in the 
condition of Rev. Margaret Barnard. 

Mrs. Atherton spoke of the sorrow which 
had come to Mrs. Walsh, chairman of the 
Committee on Appeals, in the sudden death 
of her husband, Rey. William L. Walsh, 
minister of the church in Billerica, Mass. 
A message of sympathy was sent through 
the secretary to Mrs. Walsh. 

The following Appeals were endorsed; 
Bolton, Mass., $500; Star Island, Renova- 
tion Fund, $300; and Tuckerman School, 
$300. 

Of outstanding interest in the report of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange was the fact 
that five new libraries had been established 
and 770 books had been sent by nine 
branches during one month. The Home 
Study Department has been fortunate in 
securing the services of an additional 
volunteer teacher. 

There are now 739 Fellowship members, 
53 having been recently added, Two new 
branch committees have been formed. 

New Junior branches have been or- 
ganized at Uxbridge, Mass., Orlando, Fla., 
and Nashville, Tenn. A pin for Junior 
workers is now on sale at Alliance head- 
quarters; price, 25 cents. 

To fill vacancies caused by resignation, 
Mrs. G. W. Latham of Montreal has been 
elected vice-president for Canada to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Charles W. Casson, and Mrs. 
H. HB. Marsh of Madison as director for 
Wisconsin in place of Mrs. U. O. B. 
Wingate. 

’ The president announced the following 


committee on Manual: Mrs. Budlong, 


chairman, and the Misses Greenwood and 
Langmaid. 

General Alliance Week at Star Island, 
July 28—August 4, 1928, will be in charge 
of Mmes. Hawes, chairman; Bump, Carr, 
Gill, Mourey, and Rees. 

Reports showing an awakened interest 
in Alliance work were received from 
branches in the Southern States and from 
seven Massachusetts directors. 


Evening Alliance Interests 

Miss Grace R. Torr, serving her. first 
year as Evening. Alliance Committee chair- 
man, hopes that during the season local 
conditions will be canvassed for the prac- 
ticability of establishing evening groups 
where none have been formed. She em- 
phasizes that the number in each group 
need not be large. Effective work for 
church, community, and individual mem- 
bers has been done by fewer than ten. 

“We now have thirty-four of these eve- 
ning branches,” she states. ‘The new ones 
are at Barre and Middleboro, Mass., and 
Spokane, Wash. Barre has nine members 
who are enthusiastic workers. At Christ- 
mas they took charge of the Christmas 
party and supper for the church school. 
At Spokane, the Susan Brown Frye Circle 
fills a need among the church women and 
is having splendid meetings, they report. 
In. Memphis, Tenn., is a company of about 
twenty prominent business and profes- 
sional women who are anxious to know 
more about Alliance work.” 

The evening groups take up the usual 
Alliance interests. All help the local 
church, while many also contribute to 
some charitable or civic work. Four of 


the groups have Fellowship members, and 
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Miss Torr believes that many more have 
gone away from the home churches, so 
that this feature might be stressed more. 

Friendly links are extremely popular 
among evening groups, Miss Torr finds. 
Some members have three or four corre- 
spondents. Cheerful Letter and Southern 
work also make special appeal to these 
groups. 

The Boston branch recently despatched 
a permanent library of 132 volumes to a 
small town in the mountains of Arkansas. 
Last year Cleveland sent a similar library 
into the South. Melrose reports an es- 
pecially active year. Portland, Maine, re- 
ports that it is “composed not only of 
business women~ but of real working 
women. One, a grandmother, works all 
day to support a sick granddaughter; and 
these women gather evening after evening, 
tired but loyal, and generous with their 
hard-earned money. They are serving the 
monthly Laymen’s League suppers, and 
are making a success of it and having a 
good time themselves.” West Roxbury, 
Mass., new last year, had a Christmas 
party, with carol singing and a little play. 
New York held a Christmas sale. 

“To those who are denied the activities 
and contacts of the day Alliance, the Eve- 
ning Alliance offers special opportunities 
and outlets,” Miss Torr states. 


Channing House Student 


Branches will notice that there is no 
appeal for the Channing House Student 
this year. The School Directors think it 
best to let their funds accumulate this 
year so that the next student may remain 
two years, with our help; for the expenses 
have increased so greatly that the scholar- 
ship is no longer adequate. 


Notes from the Field 


Trenton, N.J.——Reports a large propor- 
tion of young people at its meetings. 

Louisville, Ky—States its circle plan 
for raising money is still working admi- 
rably. Five circles, raising $300 each, are 
able to enlist the interest of many young 
people. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—Has three Czecho- 
slovakian students enrolled and one 
Czechoslovakian Alliance member. It is 
stated that there are more Unitarians in 
Vassar than students of any other denomi- 
nation except the Presbyterian. 

Colorado—Reports great enthusiasm in 
Alliance work and an increase in member- 
ship in the branches. 

New Orleans, La—Thanks_ branches 
for towels and handkerchiefs contributed 
to their December bazaar. 


Manual Notes 


_ Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes and additions: Cali- 
fornia, Palo Alto, President, Mrs. Alfred 
Engle, 737 Bryant Street; Secretary, Miss 
Ora Boring, 520 Tennyson Avenue. Ken- 
tucky, Louisville, President, Mrs. Myrtle 
Applegate, 2051 Sherwood Ave. Massa- 
chusetts, Attleboro, Secretary, Mrs. Lena 
C. Bliss, 89 County Street; Boston (Rox- 
bury), First Church, Recording Secretary, 
Mrs, Chester 8S. Aldrich, 10 Beaufort Road, 
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Jamaica Plain; Middleboro, Evening Alli- 
ance, President, Mrs. Irene B. Dunham, 
Vice-President, Miss H. Jane Bennett, Re- 
cording Secretary, Irene B. Mack, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mary A. Wood, Treas- 
urer, Nellie M. Bennett ; Milton, Treasurer, 
Mrs. Frederick Chase, Hillside Street ; 
Pittsfield, President, Mrs. Fred Whitham, 
32 Marion Avenue; Wayland, Acting Presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Irwin. Montana, Helena, 


President, Mrs. Thomas Southworth, 
Unionville. New York, Hollis, Long 
Island, Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 


Thomas Sweet, 89-24 Husson Avenue. 
Ohio, Marietta, Recording Secretary, Miss 
Winifred Palmer, Fairview Heights. 
Philadelphia League, President, Mrs. 
Charles A. Tripp, 2003 Van Buren Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Unitarianism in India 

Quite detached from the missionary 
work carried on successfully in India by 
the Unitarians of England and America 
during the last century, and also from the 
groups of the Brahmo Somaj movement, 
is that in the Khasi Hills, Assam, in 
Northeastern India, which was organized 
by H. K. Singh more than forty years ago. 
Repeatedly, they have asked that a mis- 
sionary be sent to them, but the call. has 
not been heeded. Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
has visited them twice. Some help was 
given earlier by the British and American 
Unitarians, but the work has mainly been 
earried on by Mr. Singh till his death 
three years ago, and by the people whom 
he inspired. These are all people of 
moderate means, yet they give of their 
time and their money, pledging a certain 
amount at the beginning of each year. 
The women contribute rice every Sunday 
at their women’s meeting. 

The last report of the secretary of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills Unitarian Union 
to the chairman of the Committee on In- 
ternational Work includes these interest- 
ing facts: 

“Our plan of work at present is to con- 
centrate our energy in putting each church 
on a firm basis by erecting better chapels, 
by imparting religious education to the 
children and young members of the church, 
and by training young men for the mission 
work. The only help. we can afford to 
give those outside our churches, but in- 
terested in our faith, is to pay them occa- 
sional visits, with preaching and short 
services. 

The Jowai Church is the mother of all 
the churches, and is headquarters of the 
Union. It has the largest membership, 
and attendance is full and regular. ‘The 
officers of the Union manage the work, 
with no paid worker. There are five meet- 
ings each week. At the Nongtalang 
Church, new teachers and a new pulpit 
have been added. The mission worker is a 
man of undaunted spirit and energy. The 
Padu Church has made a striking advance 
during the year. Twelve persons were 
christened and became members. In spite 
of the death of the founder and soul of 
the church, the undaunted spirit of the 
members has kept the work going. 

The Raliang Church has erected a new 
church, now near completion. The mem- 
bers devoted heart and soul to the labor. 
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Even the compensation of the mission 
worker has been used for the chapel, and 
the duties of the mission worker have 
been performed by volunteers. The 
Umkhyrmi Church is carrying on alone. 
A young man is in training at head- 
quarters, to work for this, his own, church. 
In the Puriang Church the women take 
great interest in the activities. A new and 
better chapel is needed. The annual meet- 
ing of the Union was held there Decem- 
ber 24-26. 

Formerly, Tynring village had no sepa- 
rate chapel, but the Unitarians united 
with the Mawpdang Church. This year, 
through the energy and devotion of Mrs. 
Roy, a new chapel, thatched with straw, 
was erected. The labor and money were 
largely given by members. Mrs. Roy is a 
woman of rare spirit and energy. There 
is no mission worker. The Mawpdang 
Church has lost some of its leading mem- 
bers by death, but those who remain are 
very earnest. There is a mission worker, 
and members of other churches occasion- 
ally make a visit on Sunday. 

The Mawpat work is carried on by 
volunteers. The Laban and Nongthymmai 
churches are at Shillong, the capital of 
Assam, and always have joined for their 
Sunday services. Often they go to Nong- 
krem, five miles south, to preach, as the 
villagers are interested in the Unitarian 
faith. The worker in the Nongthymmai 
Church is Merisi Bon, a woman loved by 
all, whose devotion to her chureh is an 
example to all mission workers. The 
Union observed its fortieth anniversary 
in September, with the members taking a 
keen interest. People of every denomina- 
tion attended. 

“This occasion was a proclamation to 
the world that the light of the Unitarian 
faith in these hills is still burning, and is 
a guide to the toiling traveler,” the 
secretary reported. . 

The report ended with touching and 
grateful words for the help given by the 
General Alliance. This was printed in the 
International News Sheet for December. 


Two New Appeals 

Two appeals have been added to the list 
since last month. One is for general re- 
pairs and rehabilitation of the property 
at that increasingly important denomina- 
tional conference center, Star Island, Isles 
of Shoals, for which $300 is asked. The 
other is $500 for Bolton, Mass., for fur- 
nishings for the new church, built follow- 
ing the fire which destroyed the former 
building. The entire list follows: 
Denominational 

Bolton, “Mase... so ac xc ta awe ee $500.00 


Bronx Free Fellowship............ 300.50 
Carlisle,, Mags 920 ooo): «,siac'< an ee 380.00 
Green Harbor, Mass............-.+ 321.00 
Moltis,” Nu¥. ati). os ec ees eee 270.00 
Pacific Schools sg. hare we wet as a 202.00 
Recruiting the Ministry............ 337.00 
Star Island Renovation............ 300. 
Tuckerman School ................ 300.00 
Department Work 
International Committee : 
Czechoslovakia 538,00 
PIGUPOES oS oo cco ek 239.00 
Endte Aiys.3Oe. Poo 505 ae 454.73 
EAN pea Oe otc oy eit, Me sk 534.00 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited)........ 
Southern Work Committee : 
Carrent’' Nxpenses: Fs...) :50ee bis 6,755.92 
Debt on New School............ 000, 


The nest Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 23, 1928. 


— 
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A Song of Books 


NANCY BYRD TURNER 
in The Horn Book 


A book is like a magic box 
Brimful of lovely treasure ; 
One quaint, old- fashioned key un- 
locks 
Good gifts in generous measure: 
Gay songs, and words like jewels old, 
Tales carved from ancient times, 
And shining legends set in gold, 
And chains of silver rhymes. 


A book is like a white-sailed ship 
Across bright waters bearing 

On many a blithe and jaunty trip 
Of pleasure, search, or daring— 

To lands of fiower, and lands of 

snow, 

Bright shore and lonely bay, 

To strange old quays of long ago, 
And harbors of to-day. 


A book is like a faithful friend, 
With heart that’s always ready; 
A comrade faithful to the end, 
Wise, understanding, steady; 
Good company at school, at home, 
Gay pal for cozy nooks. : 
Heigho, for now and years to come, 
Let’s sing the praise of books! 


Lives of Jesus 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 

Tun Lire or Curist. By Ernest Dewitt 
Burton and Shailer Mathews. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Revised Edition. 
$2000" ~ - 

With this book, in 1900, began the use- 
ful series of “Constructive Studies” for 
Sunday-school classes issued by the press 
of the University of Chicago. - It now ap- 
pears in a revised and much improved 
form, as the work of Dean Mathews, dedi- 
cated to the memory of his distinguished 
colleague and collaborator, the late Presi- 
dent Burton. The marked change in the 
work is apparent at first glance; it now 
makes a clean-cut separation between the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel as 
sources for its material. There was really 
no excuse, twenty-seven years ago, for not 
making such discrimination of material, 
since both writers must have made it in 
their own thinking. It is really not 
enough to say that at that time “no such 
distinction was judged necessary in popu- 
lar Bible study,” whereas now it is “gen- 
erally recognized.” The work of scholars 
should lead, not follow, general recogni- 
tion. Nor is it wholly clear just what pur- 
pose is played in the present edition by 
Book II (less than a quarter of the whole 
work), entitled The Christ Interpreted by 
Christian Experience. This is a study of 
the narrative of the Fourth Gospel in the 
same fashion as the Synoptics are studied 
in Book I under the caption The Christ of 
History. Surely, only the latter belongs 


in an examination of The Life of Christ, 


and the inclusion of the former (which 
would be altogether in point in a study 
of The Witness of the Gospels, or the 
like), can only confuse the issue for the 
student. It is one thing clearly to accept 
certain critical findings; it is quite an- 
other to use them clearly and let go ab- 


solutely of traditional positions no longer 
held. The Fourth Gospel déserves care- 
ful and reverent study as one of the 
grandest products of the Christian soul, 
primitive or modern. But it is ill served, 
on Dr. Mathews’ own principle, by includ- 
ing it in a textbook on the life of Jesus. 
For the rest, from the scholarly and peda- 
gogical point of view, the work is of 
course admirable; for its method and its 
matter one can have only praise. It 
furnishes for elementary students one of 
the best brief commentaries on the Gospels 
now ayailable. In its improved form, may 
it go on to new decades of wide use! 


THe RapDIANT Story or Jesus. By Alphonse 
Séché. Translated by Helen Davenport Gib- 
bons. New York: The Century Company. $3.50. 

Why a house of the standing of The 
Century Company should lend its name to 
a production like this is difficult te see. 
Of apparently Roman Catholic origin, rep- 
resenting the standpoint of an artless and 
completely unrefiective piety, it is a com- 
pilation of the story of Jesus from the 
four Gospels, enlarged by contributions 
from the Old Testament and from apocry- 
phal legends. The result can be of little 
use to anyone. When one desires to read 
the primitive sources without criticism, 
he will find it a thousand times better to 
read them from his New Testament. We 
do not know who Alphonse Séché is; his 
attitude of mind is sufficiently indicated 
by a few phrases from his preface: “I 
have questioned young people about 
Joachim, St. Anne, and Elizabeth. They 
confessed to me their ignorance. And yet 
they did not come from atheistic circles. 
. .. Modern Catholic exegesis sets aside 
a number of the legends. . . . Wishing to 
instruct—not convince—I follow tradi- 
tion....I have been inspired by the 
work of the artists of the Middle Ages. I 
have transcribed the rules of Liturgy. . 
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I felt I should draw upon the Apocryphal 
Gospels. . . . Need I add that I have not 
sought to dazzle?” This is a good place 
to protest against one of the greatest ab- 
surdities in the book trade of to-day, the 
so-called publisher’s “blurb” on the jacket. 
The Century Company simply makes itself 
ridiculous by declaring that on the appear- 
ance of this book in France “it imme- 
diately caused a sensation that extended 
over the entire continent”; by calling it 
“astonishingly brilliant ...a distinctly 
new rendering of the story of Jesus, 
tremendous, moving.” Whatever merit the 
book has, is due to the measure of fidelity 
- with which it reproduces the old material, 
and it possesses only such power as the 
editorial process has not succeeded in 
eliminating from the text of the four 
Gospels. 


By Henri Barbusse. English trans- 
New York: The 


JESUS. 
lation by Solon Librescot. 
Macaulay Company. $2.50. 

This rhapsodical and often somewhat 
unintelligible book may be presumed to 
give a fairly accurate idea of the mind 
of M. Henri Barbusse, whom we already 
knew as the author of Under Fire and 
other colorful books. No doubt it repre- 
sents a sincere reaction to the impression 
made upon a sensitive spirit by the tradi- 
tion of Jesus; but its value lies in the 
light it throws upon that spirit, not in 
any illumination of the life or character 
of the historical founder of Christianity, 
with which, in truth, it has little to do. 
M. Barbusse has obviously read the Gos- 
pels, but without any critical or historical 
evaluation of their contents, which form, 
for him, merely points of departure for 
reflections which belong in another world 
of thought and feeling. Yet, if one can 
conquer his impatience with the style, he 
will often read with interest. For ex- 
ample, chapter twenty-eight, in which 
Paul (casually encountered on the Da- 
Imascus road) tries to persuade Jesus that 
he ought to be crucified, and the following 
ehapter, in which the Nazarene youth, 
seeing in vision something of the compli- 
cated system of Christianity in the future 
centuries, cries out in desperation, “Do 
not believe in Jesus!” There is some- 
thing suggestive here, and on not a few 
other. pages of this unusual and irritating 
book. 


The Two Pillars 


THE New REFORMATION—FROM PHYSICAL TO 
Srrritvat Reatitizs. By Michael Pupin. New 
York: Charles Scribner’: Sons. $3.50. 

A heartening book. It should put heart 
into preachers and teachers, into all Chris- 
tians, into all whose courage faints at 
to-day’s indifference and immersion in 
materialism. A book like this would re- 
enforce our faith, if it only told us that 
a man as interesting and distinguished as 
Michael Pupin had gone out into the 
world of science and had come back with 


‘the report that the forces on which we 


rely in the world of human life are per- 
manently valid. But the author does 
more than that. He gives even those 
most ignorant of science some inkling of 


» how steadily its masters have re-enforced 
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our real fundamental positions. Archi- 
medes, Roger Bacon, Kepler, Galileo, New- 
ton, Franklin, Faraday, Carnot, Maxwell, 
Hertz, Gibbs—these are distant or vague 
names to most of us. We know of them, 
but we could give little account of their 
distinct services. But here their work 
emerges under simple and skillful inter- 
pretation, till we get a clear picture of the 
cloud of witnesses surrounding us. Of 
their glory we become conscious as we 
become conscious of the medieval host of 
angels when we face the golden beauty of a 
Fra Angelico. No more lucid exposition 
can be found for minds untrained in science 
than the seven steps outlined in the Pro- 
logue, and amplified in the lectures. These 
steps develop our conceptions of the back- 
ground of physical knowledge in the fields 
of astronomy and chemistry ; in the forces 
of heat, light, electricity, and radiation. 
The analogy of all this to spiritual reali- 
ties,, which offer us similar inexhaustible 
energy to convert, as the Greeks said, 
chaos into cosmos, culminates in the two 
closing chapters and the Epilogue. These 
pages will be read with gratitude and 
beating hearts by all who love poetry and 
can be stirred by prophecy. For there is 
real’ poetry in this Serbian herdboy’s 
memories of his childhood messages from 
God in the sound of the village bell. There 
is prophecy in the ringing declaration that 
by the same sure processes as those of 
science we know that “our Christian 
knowledge of the spiritual forces revealed 
by Christ is deeply rooted in the solid 
ground of human experience of two 
thousand years.” Science and religion are 
called “the two pillars of the portal 
through which the human soul enters the 
world where divinity resides.” 

Here is a convincing answer from an 
eminent scientist to some of the loose anti- 
Christian deliverances of Keyserling and 
Spengler. A soundly-founded, but glowing 
book, with a high tone throughout. It 
should be read aloud in Dayton. It might 
easily play a part in a New Reformation 
similar to that in the sixteenth century 
played by Luther’s great “Address to the 
Christian Nobility of the German Nation.” 
Luther planned that address as the first 
blast of the trumpet before which the 
walls of Jericho might fall. Be it so. 

Hear, O ye people! Use it, proclaim it, 
conquer with it. In hoc signo vinces! 


W.R. 
Deity 
Man AND His Gop. By Prescott F. Jerne- 
gan. Honolulu: The New Frecdom Press. 
$1.25. 


' This little book, by a real thinker and 
good writer, is a pleasant surprise. The 
whole-hearted praise it has received from 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, and from Pro- 
fessors John Dewey and W. BH. Hocking, 
is well deserved. It is true, as Professor 
Whitehead says, that “to-day there is but 
one religious dogma in debate: What do 
you mean by God?” “Life, death, and 
immortality, are in my thought of God.” 
If in and behind the cosmos there is a 
great life for which our highest symbols 
are inadequate, how great is our hope! But 
if God is subpersonal energy; if humanity 
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is the inexplicable product of blind, uii- 
conscious forces that did not intend to 
produce us and do not love us, we must 
readjust our hopes, and go forward. in a 
spirit far different from that of religious 
optimism. The author discusses the’ fol- 
lowing subjects: What do you mean by 
God? The Stars and God, Electrons and 
God, Naturalism and God. Is God good? 
Can man know God? Is religion a de- 
lusion? Everyman’s religion. He thinks 
Spinoza’s conception of God is nearer the 
truth than any other man has reached. 
To him Nature is all divine, including 
man, but the divine presence is in differ- 
ent men in different degrees. He does 
not seem to do full justice to the idea of 
superpersonality, yet he does say that 
“there is a vast difference between wor- 
shiping a god who is only a person and 
one that embraces personality in a nature 
that includes all the actualities of experi- 
ence.” Further, he declares ‘that some- 
where, somehow, in the depths of the 
Universe, there is a knowledge that em- 
braces my knowledge, a will in which my 
will roots, I do not doubt.” “Within is 
the growing God; beyond is the Adorable 
Mystery.” ° 

The author retains his belief in immor- 
tality, and expects to go on living after 
death, feeling that the Universe is too 
rich in undiscovered possibilities for man 
to reject this possibility. The book is in- 
teresting, expressing the living thought of 
a seeker for the most important truths. 
It can at present be obtained only from 
the author, at Walnut Creek, Calif. 

@. R. D. 


Farnol Again 


THE Quest oF YoutH. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Farnol is one of the few modern 
novelists whose stories conform to the 
picaresque model. Like Fielding, Dickens, 
and many of the other older fiction writers, 
his method is to select a hero and start 
him off on his travels, in the course of 
which he meets many adventures, both 
grave and gay. Of his latest romance, 
The Quest of Youth, it is neither worse 
nor etter than its predecessors. The 
various experiences of the hero make 
pleasant reading. There is a charming 
heroine. The atmosphere of Regency Eng- 
land is consistently preserved. Some of 
Mr. Farnol’s earlier characters reappear, 
notably Jasper Shrig. In our opinion, the 
most striking feature of the story is the 
author’s growing likeness to Dickens. 
Some of the descriptions of life in Giles 
Rents are almost worthy of Bleak House. 
Considered as a whole, this is a novel you 
can safely recommend to your maiden 
aunt. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


WISDOM IN SMALL Doses. By Dr. John A. 
Holmes. New York: The University Publish- 
ing Company. $2.00. 

As its title implies, this book is made 
up of brief epigrams, arranged under head- 
ings for the different Sundays of the year. 
The author has the gift of stating a heap 
of familiar truth in language terse, forcible, 
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catchy. These are specithen sayings: 
‘Don’t say the sermon is not good until 
you have given it at least a month’s trial.” 
“Paste this on the windshield of your car: 
Those who remain away from church be- 
cause Sunday is the only day they have 
for recreation would have no such day 
were it not for the church.” “The preacher 
should be a pulmotor rather than a 
promotor.” 


Tue SHADOW ON THE DiAL. By Augusta 
Huiell Seaman. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Readers are carried to an estate in South 
Carolina, of pre-war memories. Here, in 
the persons of Ronny Speer and his sister, 
the adventures begin. ‘The story savors 
of the mystery variety, and centers about 
a broken sundial. Two other characters, 
Enid and Naomi Fletcher, who live near 
the estate, are introduced, and add interest 
to the narrative. Following a series of 
rather striking adventures, in which young 
Speer does the detective work, a dramatic 
climax ensues. The book is a wholesome 
one, and has a distant Southern flavor. 


Conriicrt. By Olive Higgins Prouty. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

The author of Stella Dallas gives us 
another novel, this time dealing with the 
struggle between a woman’s two natures. 
Sheilah Miller, a girl of vivid imagination, 
strong emotions, and high hopes, urged 
chiefly by pity, marries a commonplace, 
stolid man, who lacks moral character. 
In the course of time, disappointed Sheilah 
meets a man who stirs her higher nature. 
Felix Nawn, the man she had married, is 
a fumbling husband at best. Devoted to 
his wife, he cannot satisfy her deeper 
cravings. The years as they pass find 
Sheilah afflicted with a nervous complaint. 
Her physician, Dr. Evarts, can find no 
organic trouble, yet she does not recover. 
Then the other man appears. The plot 
thickens. The interest increases until the 
final dénouement. Conflict is not a strik- 
ing novel. Its pages are not touched with 
genius. It has no distinctive style. Yet 
it gets readers. The book is painstakingly 
written, almost too much so; for the 
scaffolding by means of which the story is 
built shows through at times: ‘Trite ex- 
pression, ordinary incident, overworked 
phrases characterize the book. Yet it is 
a good study of a neurotic woman, whose 
desires conflict perpetually with conscience. 

E, H.C. 


THE FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Popular Edition. 
$1.09. 

This book, published in November, 1926, 
was adequately reviewed by Prof. Francis 
A. Christie in Tor Recister for December 
30, 1926. All the admirable things there 
said of it remain true of this new popular 
edition, and one additional admirable 
trait has been added, the reduction of the 
price from $1.50 to $1.00. For the “gen-. 
eral reader,’ who nowadays has a real 
desire to read about religion and the 
Bible, this is the account of the gathering 
of the twenty-seven scattered New Testa- 
ment writings into a canon. C.R. B, 
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Peter’s Prize 


WINIFRED 


Over the side of the floating cannery, 
the Red King, Peter Harris flopped, like 
an agile seal, into the small boat awaiting 
below, and was squeezed between Big 
Watt Renny and old James Lynn on the 
‘bobbing stern; chugging toward the 
salmon nets. 

Though accustomed to the sea, Peter 
had never been out of sight of land in 
such rough weather. He lived in a small 
village in Alaska, where his father was 
manager of the big salmon-packing house. 
He had come aboard the Red King, ex- 
pecting to reach the city of Seattle in 

_time for the first day of school. The 
year before he had won a prize for per- 
fect attendance, and Peter was anxious 
to repeat that performance. For a whole 
week now the Red King had been an- 
chored, and Peter had little hope of going 
ashore for several weeks to come. 

The North Pacific was splashing spray 
from four sides at once. The men in the 
small boat were silent, with the exception 
of Big Watt, who now and then chuckled 
and made a funny remark. So busy was 
Peter watchng the rollers that he missed 
most of the fisherman’s jokes. 

“That was a fat one!” Big Watt roared. 
“Wasn’t it, Peter, my lad?” 

“What?” Peter had to try to roar, in 
order to make that one word heard above 
the noises of wind, water, and whirling 
seagulls. 

“That slap of the sea!” explained Big 
Watt. “’Twas like a fat hand smacking 
us!” 

Peter saw nothing funny. Every few 
minutes one of those same hard slaps 
jarred the running boat, almost overturn- 
ing her. Peter was wishing that he was 
back on the Red King; or, better still, 
that he had taken a later steamer going 
directly to Seattle. 

All the men in the small boat became 
suddenly very still. Something had hap- 
pened to the engine. Big Watt and old 
James Lynn looked at each other over 
Peter’s head, and both gripped the gun- 
wale, as though getting ready to jump to 
the assistance of the man at the wheel— 
or jump overboard—Peter could not guess 
which, 

In spite of himself, the boy began to 
shake. Big Watt, seeing Peter’s white 
face, burst again into one of his roars. 

“This is no place for a fraidy!’ 

“Be still, Watt Renny!” cried old James 
Lynn. “You yourself were once a boy, 
out on the stormy deep for the first time. 
Maybe you were scairt that time, your- 
self? Maybe you had tears in your eyes 


and were wishing you were safe on land!”: 


Peter stopped shaking. He sat as 
quietly as old James Lynn himself for the 
next few minutes, while the slaps of spray 

became rougher and rougher, and the 
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helpless boat washed up and down, some- 
times wildly spinning around. At last the 
man at the wheel started the engine, and 
the boat sprang forward at high speed. 

To Peter’s surprise, instead of putting 
back to the Red King, for repairs to the 
small boat, the wheelman sent her straight 
on toward the place where the nets were 
set. 

Other small boats were already at the 
fishing grounds. Perhaps the man at the 
wheel tried to go too fast now; for sud- 
denly the boat stopped, and all the men 
in her were thrown forward; Big Watt 
and Peter pitching overboard. 

Peter was a strong swimmer. Now, 
after the first shock of the icy water, he 
opened his eyes and started toward the 
boat, which was rocking a short distance 
off. The billows lifted him and carried 
him forward; though once in a while a 
drift carried him the wrong way. In 
order to free his legs and arms, he kicked 
off his boots and pulled off his sweater. 

As he was about to reach the boat, he 
heard a familiar roar. This time there 
was no laughing in Big Watt’s voice. 
Though the fisherman had spent all his 
life on or near the sea, he could not 
swim well, and he was unable to relieve 
himself of his heaviest garments. James 
Lynn and another man had been throw- 
ing a line to him, but Big Watt missed it 
each time. 

Peter turned back, swimming toward 
the fast weakening man. 

“Get yourself aboard, my lad!’ shouted 
Big Watt. 

Peter kept swimming toward Big Watt. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder!” He 
managed to make Big Watt understand, 
after a few moments. 

‘No! Don’t bother about me! T’ll find 
my way back to the boat!” Big Watt 
kept pushing off from the boy. 

“Quick!” shouted Peter. “I know how 
to tow you! You keep kicking—I’ll pull 
you over to the boat!” 

Big Watt at last laid his heavy hand 
on Peter’s shoulder; and the boy again 
began toswim. The cross currents seemed 
stronger than ever, and he was continu- 
ally being splashed in the face, so that 
he could hardly see the boat at times; 
and, though Big Watt tried to keep his 
free arm and his legs moving, the burden 
was very heavy. 

Peter felt himself becoming exhausted, 
when Big Watt seized the line which 
James Lynn had again tossed, and pulled 
himself aboard. 

Big Watt had let go with a vigorous 
push which sent Peter’s head under the 
water. He had not been prepared for 
that, and he swallowed a good deal before 
he again came to the surface. Scarcely 
able to grasp the line, which was again 
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and again thrown to him, he was at last 
dragged in. 

The engine was again working, and the 
boat fairly skimmed over the rollers on its 
way to the nets. Peter and Big Watt, 
drenched and cold, were obliged to help 
with the work of emptying the nets; so 


-that by the time they returned to the 


Red King, and had helped unload the sal- 
mon on the elevator which carried the 
fish to the cleaning-tables on deck, they 
were both ready to get into their bunks. 

“T had no right to call you a fraidy, 
Peter, my lad,” said Big Watt, when they 
were alone. “It’s dangerous business out 
on the North Pacific in this weather.” 

“That’s all right,’ answered Peter. 
suppose I’ll get used to it before long.” 

“You did a brave act when you turned 
about and came to my rescue,” added the 
big fellow. ‘Nobody knows how near worn 
out I was when you came back. What 
are you doing aboard this canning ship, 
anyway?” 

“I’m trying to get to school,” said Peter, 
ruefully. 

“When does school open?” asked Big 
Watt, with a strange smile on his red face, 
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Wonders 


In wonder-workings or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God and faney Him con- 
cealed ; 

But in earth’s common things He stands 
revealed, 

While grass and flowers and stars spell 
out His name. 

—Minot J. Savage. 


Sentence Sermon 


Never lose an opportunity of seeing 


anything beautiful . . . and thank Him 
for it, who is the fountain of all loveli- 
ness.—Charles Kingsley. 


“In two days!” exclaimed Peter, “No 
chance, and I wanted to work for a prize 
this year. I wanted to have a perfect 
attendance score.” 

Big Watt said nothing, and Peter turned 
over in his bunk and was soon fast asleep. 

“Peter, my lad!” It was still dark 
when the boy heard Big Watt roaring 
again. “Wake up!’ 

Peter sat up, wondering if the storm 
had increased and if the Red King was 
in danger. 

“Listen, Peter. You want to-get to 
Seattle? How would you like to go in one 
of the ship’s small boats? Now! This 
minute, if you’re ready!” 

Peter scrambled for his clothes and bag 
and was out on deck within a few min- 
utes. There stood the captain and his 
officers. 

“IT promised your father that I would 
get you to school in good time,” said the 
captain. “I had almost forgotten, when 
Big Watt here reminded me to-night. Are 
you ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Peter. 

“Well, good-bye, then. The boat is 
waiting below, and I’m letting the prize 
you drew out of the sea to-night go with 
you.” 
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“Prize?’ repeated Peter, wondering 
what the captain meant. 

“Big Watt Renny. He is going to take 
a letter to officials who are looking for 
opportunities to reward bravery.” 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
Think of It! 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Brave little birds in the winter snow, 
I’m thankful for you beyond words; 
Your music’s a blessing the whole year 

long— 
For think of a world without birds! 


Fair little flow’rs in the woods and fields, 
You brighten the April bow’rs; 
From springtime till autumn we're grate- 
ful for you— 
For think of a world without flow’rs! 


Frolicking children, your laughter can 
make 
Sunshine the darkest day through; 
Happiness follows your dancing feet— 


And think of a world without you! 


Molly, the Cat of Grand 
Central Station 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 

About ten years ago a Maltese cat 
walked into the Grand Central Station at 
New York and asked for a home Other 
cats had done the same thing but had 
never been allowed to stay because no cat 
was needed there as a mouse catcher. The 
beautiful new building was made of mar- 
ble and tile, with walls so thick and solid 
the biggest rat could not gnaw his way 
into the kitchens. 

The train announcer told us about 
Molly in the main waiting room, between 
times, as he called out the trains and 
directed the passengers in the way they 
should go. 

A cat began it. She walked in from 
the street and had seated herself on the 
floor in the stream of traffic. She was a 
long, thin, wise-looking tiger cat with 
white markings. Her tail was long and 
thin, and her ears were like sharp points. 
No one stepped on the cat, and no one 
bumped into her with a suitcase. Men. 
women, and children, in haste to reach 
their trains, turned aside and gave the 
cat a wide space to herself. There she 
sat and washed her face, and hands, 
and there she polished her shoes. Even 
then she was not a good-looking cat. Her 
manner, though, was restful. She was 
not in the least nervous, and she ‘was as 
graceful as the little children who stopped 
to pat her on the head. 

“Ts she one of the cats of the Station?” 
we asked the train announcer. 

“No, indeed,” he answered. “She is 
probably an old Third Avenue eat.” Then 
he called a train for Boston, and told the 
hurrying crowds on whieh track the train 
was waiting. 

“But of course you need cats in the 
Station to catch the micé and rats,” we 
ventured. 

“Indeed not,” was his reply. And then 
he explained to us that there were no 
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places in all that great station in which 
rats and mice could hide and live. 

The train announcer that day was a 
colored man, and it was as delightful to 
hear him talk as it was to hear him call 
the trains. j 

“But we have a cat,” he went on, “and 
her name is Molly. If Molly should come 
up here and see that old Third Avenue 
cat making herself at home over there, 
the fur would fly. Molly won't allow 
stray cats in the Station if she knows it. 
She chases them all out.” 

Then he told us more about Molly. It 
seems that before Molly’s day a stream of 
cats came to the Grand Central Station 
seeking their fortunes. But their man- 
ners were bad, and out they had to go. 
Then came Molly, speaking politely. She 
bowed, and smiled and purred. She be- 
haved like a cat who had been taught the 
old rhyme: 

Hearts like doors can ope with ease, 

To very, very little keys— 

“T thank you sir,” and “If you please.” 
It was extra good luck for Molly that she 
was a handsome cat with a big head and 
a thick fur coat. 

So the train men and others who worked 
at the Station fed Molly, and the next 
she knew, she was THE CAT OF THE STA- 
TION, with a good home for life. For 
about ten years now, she has held her 
position. 4 

Not one of Molly’s kittens has ever 
grown up in this interesting place, be- 
cause the train men earry them away to 
their homes in distant cities. Once a 
train man .carried away Molly’s ‘entire 
family of five kittens when they were too 
small to leave their mother. Molly cried 
about it, and told her friends. So the 
man had to bring every kitten back to 
her, because the other train men told him 
that if he didn't, he would wish he had! 

Molly worked for hours over those kit- 
tens when they were brought home to her. 
She licked them and licked them with her 
red tongue until their coats were smooth 
enough to suit her. Then she taught them 
perfect cat manners, so, if ever they had 
to seek their fortunes, they would know 
how to get on in the world—purr, purr, 
purr! 

If ever you have to wait at the Grand 
Central Station for hours between trains. 
Molly may be pleased to meet you, as she 
is fond of strangers. She may greet you 
in the waiting-room ; but if not, it is easy 
to walk down the stairs to the floor below. 
where she is usually found. 

Molly, you may be sure, won’t speak of 
it to any traveling child; but without 
doubt she does tell her kittens that it 
always pays to be gentle and polite—purr 
—purr—PuRr! 


A Year’s Story 


M. LOUISE C, HASTINGS 
I crawl around 
The long summer day ; 
Then spin my house, 
In which I stay 
Till spring appears, 
And I hear a call. 
When I awake, I’m not me at all! 


What am I? 
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Do Birds Talk? 


Dr. William M. Patterson, who is doing 
research work at Columbia University, re- 
cently told the American Psychological 
Association that the African finch, said 
to be the most voluble member of the 
bird and animal kingdoms, has a vocabu- 
lary of about three hundred words and 
an alphabet of twenty-four letters and 
symbols. Dr. Patterson’s paper, reported 
by The New York Times, says in part: - 

“Contrary to the popular belief, a bird 
does not sing a little song when it opens 
its beak. Instead, it makes a little speech. 
These speeches aren’t a repetition of the 
same word time after time, either. Some- 
times this little finch that I have been 
observing will say a word, and then he 
will not use it again for a week.’ 

“According to Dr. Patterson, the bird 
earried out a daily schedule that varies 
from day to day less than the life of the 
average human being. The bird awakens 
at the same hour every morning, and it 
almost invariably makes the same morn- 
ing speech of fourteen seconds. As the 
average word the bird utters lasts but 
seven-tenths of a second, the bird speaks © 
a paragraph of about twenty words, the 
speaker estimated. 

“The bird builds up his words very 
much as the Hopi Indians in this country 
have built up theirs, according to the 
theory advanced by the speaker. He 
warned that the theory was still in the 
formative stage, and could not be taken 
as proved. Another point in it is that 
the bird speaks in prose that is com- 
parable to Sanscrit, Chinese, the lan- 
guage of the Hopi Indians, and English. 
The African finch that Dr. Patterson ex- 
hibited is the only one known to be in 
capitivity in this vicinity. The bird is a 
small gray creature about the size of a 
wren. All attempts to get the finch to 
speak at the meeting last night failed. 

“The recording of the various sounds 
that compose the bird’s ‘alphabet’ has 
been done entirely by ear, Dr. Patterson 
said, since mechanical methods will not 
record the fine differences in pitch of the 
various notes the bird uses.” 


THe Boy KnicHr or Reims. By LHloise 
Lownsbery. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


Reims Cathedral will live forever. The 
author of this book has woven a story 
about its structure in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At the age of ten, Jean d’Orbais 
was apprenticed to a goldsmith. This is 
his introduction to a study of the artistic 
and Veautiful; hence as he watches the 
walls rise, he can appreciate their archi- 
tectural merit. We can conceive of no 
more worth-while story of the days of old 
France. Jean’s adventures and ambitions 
are the theme, but about them are woven 
interesting details of the medieval French 
city with its artists, craftsmen, guilds; 


_its industry, rich and poor, noble lords 


and peasant soldiers, The Gentle Maid 
also appears, simple, innocent, but valor- 
ous for France. Cuts and illustrations of 
antique design embellish the volume, giy- 
ing it the true medieval flavor. 
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_vight into the hands of Rome. 
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Is the Anglican Church 
Facing a Split? 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


“ ANGLICANISM is at the crossroads. 

The time for the big split has come at 
last. Now we shall see the High-Church- 
men go to Rome and the Evangelicals 
join the Nonconformists, while the Lib- 
erals will become Unitarians.” This and 
more like it has been occupying consider- 
able space in the daily press since the 
defeat in the House of Commons of the 
new Book of Common Prayer. 

As one who has been an Anglican clergy- 
man and had a good chance to study the 
psychology of that body, may I gently 
demur? I know it may sound like the 
shepherd in the story of the sheep and 
the wolf, but nevertheless I must say it. 
This ery of an Anglican split has been 
sounded too often for anyone on the in- 
side to take it very seriously. The Oxford 
Movement began nearly a hundred years 
ago, when John Keble preached his ‘“As- 
size Sermon on National Apostasy.” The 
program of the Oxfordites was a mild one 
compared with that of the present-day 
Anglo-Roman group in the English Church, 
but in its day it meant—to the average 
Englishman—Rum, Rome, and Rebellion. 

Keble and Newman and their school set 
out to prove that the Church of England 
was not a mere national Church in the 
sense that the Lutheran Church was a 
national body. It was not just a group 
of Christians holding a certain set of 
beliefs. It was in reality a divine institu- 
tion going back in unbroken line to the 
time of Christ himself. To be sure, there 
had been an apparent break with the past 
at the time of Henry VIII., and again in 
the reign of Elizabeth. Also there were 
the belief and practice of Anglicanism de- 
seribed facetiously by Edmund Burke as 
a “Romish ritual with a Calvinistie the- 
ology.’ But the young High-Churchmen 
brought much zeal and learning to the 
problem. ‘Tracts for the Times” re- 


‘sulted—a series of pamphlets with which 


they flooded England—dedicated to ex- 


- plaining away the apparent flaws in the 


ecclesiastical argument. Henry and Eliza- 
beth only restored the Church to a more 
primitive polity when they rebelled against 
the overlordship of the Papal See. The 
Thirty-nine Articles which gave Burke his 
chance to fling the charge of Calvinism at 
the Church might really be interpreted in 
a Catholic sense. 

Newman and a chosen few lost heart in 
the fight. They became convinced that 
they were wrong—and instead of finding 
that Canterbury was apostolic they came 
to believe that Rome possessed all the 
marks they had wished to find in their 
own Chureh. Others solved the problem 
by saying that the Oxford men were chas- 
ing the rainbow—that such tactics played 
They 
denied that the validity of Christianity 
rested upon a tactual succession of espis- 
copal ordinations, but upon the holding of 
the essential teachings of the Founder of 
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Christianity. The old-fashioned Protes- 
tant Evangelicals in the English Church 
sat back and said, “I told you so.” 

Here was indeed a crisis that seemed 
eapable of shaking the Beclesia Anglicana 
to. its very roots. How could a church 
containing within itself such a variety of 
beliefs long hold together? The cross- 
roads had been reached. The Evangelicals 
must go to the Nonconformists; the High- 
Churchman must go to Rome; the Church 
in general would pursue the middle course. 

A few extremists did go to Rome. Here 
and there a Liberal went to the Unita- 
vians. But the thing proved to be a 
tempest in a teapot. 

Since the time of Newman this reaching 
of crises when splits seemed imminent has 
been of such frequent occurrence as to be- 
come a chronic symptom of Anglicanism. 
The Gorham controversy drove Manning 
to Rome. Essays and reviews were pub- 
lished, and another crisis came—and 
passed. Lux Mundi shocked the orthodox, 
but nothing serious resulted. There were 
the persecutions of the High-Churchmen. 
when ministers were imprisoned for hav- 
ing High Mass with incense and all the 
pomp and circumstance of Rome. Law- 
suits were instituted, threats were made, 
ministers and laymen were persecuted, and 
still the High-Churchmen became Higher, 
while the Liberals under the spur of the 
Higher Criticism became more Liberal. 
Once a decade, at least the departure of 
some well-known minister for the Holy 
Roman Apostolic See caused the news- 
paper headlines to again prophesy that 
the moment for the split had come. And 
always it passed, and things quieted down 
in short order. 

A echureh that can weather such storms 
gets to the point where it is immune to 
panic. I am firmly convinced that the 
present so-called crisis will die down. 
There will be agitation for a revision of 
the Prayer Book “downward,” to borrow 
a term from the American tariff. There 
will be cries of the Low-Churehmen to 
the Anglo-Romans—‘Go where you _ be- 
long,” to which the Catholics will reply, 
“We are where we belong. You take 
your own advice and get out of the ancient 
Catholic Church of England.” And no 
doubt both will go on doing just what they 
have been doing all the time. 

The truth of the matter is that when- 
ever an Anglican becomes upset and takes 
a look about, he feels obliged to stay where 
he is. He is by temperament separated 
from the Nonconformists. He is used to 
a Church with a glorious historical tradi- 
tion behind it. He loves the sonorous 
phrases of the Prayer Book, even though 
it may hint that children are born and 
conceived in sin, and are not reconciled to 
the good God of all until the waters of 
Baptism have washed them clean of Origi- 
nal Sin. Bare chapel walls, frock-coated 
preachers, thirty- and forty-minute ser- 
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mons, evangelical hymns—these are alien 
to him. Anglicanism is a habit, a culture 
with him. He prefers the “old Mother” 
with all her faults, to a stranger, no mat- 
ter what her virtues. He may admire 
Nonconformity for its zeal and freedom, 
but love it he cannot. He may not argue, 
but he may say, “De gustibus non est 
disputandum”— it is a matter of taste. 

The Anglo-Roman, on the other hand, 
has no terminus ad quem. In the Eastern 
Orthodox churches, he sees all that he 
claims for Anglicanism—a rigid Catholic 
sacramentalism, apostolic succession, gor- 
geous ceremonial. But it would be an 
exotic thing in England. It could no more 
grow on British soil than a tropical flower 
in the Arctic regions. And as for Eras- 
tianism—the close connection between the 
secular arm and the churches in Hastern 
Europe has usually been much more ex- 
treme than even in England. 

And Rome? Ah—Rome! Ronny Knox 
said of the campanile of Westminster 
Cathedral that it seemed to beckon him all 
during his Anglican days as though to 
say, “I will get you yet.’ The.papal 
worm, like that of conscience, dieth not 
in the breast of the Anglo-Catholic. To 
the tune of twenty thousand a year he 
goes to Rome. But still the movement 
grows in the Anglican Church. Chureh 
after church abandons the surplice for the 
chasuble, Morning Prayer for Sung Mass, 
the Litany of the Prayer Book for that of 
Our Lady of Loretto, until in some sec- 
tions the Anglo-Cathelics have come into 
such a majority as to justify the hope. 
that they may some day drive out the 
“protestantizing” faction. 

Why do they not all go over to where 
the moderate Anglicans say the Roman- 
izers belong? Because they do not belong 
there. Admire Rome, love Rome, hope 
for Roman reunion—all these they may 
do or think they do—but at first grips 
Rome, and even the highest of High 
Church Anglicanism, live in different 
worlds. Rome is militaristic, rigid in doe- 
trine and discipline. Anglicanism of the 
High Church variety was conceived and 
brought forth in individualism. Defiance 
to the Prayer Book and the bishops has 
been the rallying cry of the Anglo-Catho- 
lics. Obedience is the last virtue in the 
world for them. 

Has Anglicanism reached the parting of 
the ways? Not yet. What will come out 
of the present situation? Very little of 
importance, I prophesy. To those out- 
siders who are prone to marvel, let me 
quote one of my former bishops. I had 
the “Roman fever.” Granted my premises 
were correct, I maintained I must follow 
them to Rome. 

“My .boy,” said he, “my father was a 
bishop. So was my father’s father. I 
was born an Anglican; and I tell you, 
Anglicans are born and not made.” 

I think he was right. 


Miss Warren’s Bequest 


The will of Miss Caroline Bartlett 
Warren, who died at her home in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., January 9, contains a be- 
quest of $5,000 to the First Parish Church. 
Unitarian, in Plymouth, of which she had 
been a lifelong member. 
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Dr. Westwood in Nashville 


Opinion of mission from the Temple Fundamental 
Association, a Methodist author, and 
@ newspaper man 


HE preaching mission of liberal reli- 

gion, held in Nashville, Tenn., by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League during the 
first week of the New Year, had an in- 
terested “audience’ many times larger 
than the company that gathered in the 
Centennial Club, where most of the meet- 
ings were held. Rey. Thomas J. Horner, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
writes that the mission received “more 
publicity through the newspapers than the 
cause has ever had before in its history.” 
He says: “I think the reading public 
pretty generally absorbed it, as I heard 
from it on the street and elsewhere.” 

The Temple Fundamental Association, 
with headquarters in Nashville, must have 
absorbed it, for they adopted resolutions in 
which they termed the sermons of Dr. 
Horace Westwood “but a rehash of the in- 
fidel teachings of Voltaire, Paine, Parker, 
and Ingersoll, merely robed in garments of 
respectability.” 

In another section they say: “We be- 
lieve that no man is divine, but that all 
men are by nature lost, without hope, and 
condemned to a devil’s hell and eternal 
punishment, where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched.” 

But in this same city of Nashville is 
the Methodist Publishing House (South). 
One of the staff, Gilbert T. Rowe, after 
hearing Dr. Westwood’s final address on 
“The Coming Religion’—the frankest 
presentation of liberal religion in his en- 
tire series—wrote this to the preacher: 
“As you unfolded your subject, I found 
myself in hearty agreement with you, and 
if it had been a Methodist meeting I could 
not have refrained from joining in with 
several Amens. Your sermon was all the 
more interesting to me because your sub- 
ject was’ the theme of the Quillian lec- 
tures which I delivered at Emory Univer- 
sity last spring and brought out in book 
form under the title ‘Reality in Religion.’ 
My whole proposition was to emphasize 
the necessity for the use of the scientific 
method in religion. I am quite sure you 
will be glad to know that such a book 
ean be issued by a Methodist Publishing 
House with the approval of the book edi- 
tor. You are certainly doing a great 
work, and I will follow you with interest 
and appreciation.” 

Charles Moss of The Nashville Banner, 
who attended to the local publicity, says 
of the two papers there: “They devoted 
more space to this mission than to any 
revival excepting the Gypsy Smith orgy. 
The administration of both The Banner 
and The Tennesseean sensed the personal- 
ity of Dr. Westwood and were aware of 
the fine way the mission was conducted 
generally.” ' 

Zero weather at the outset of the week, 
a rare and distressing thing for this 
Southern city, cut down attendance, but 
the audiences grew, and the general im- 
pression seemed to be that if the mission 
had continued for another week, they 
would have continued to grow. 


“Dr. Westwood made a splendid impres- 
sion,’ says Mr. Horner. “I think he has 
the old-time unction of the natural-born 
preacher. He is especially fitted in every 
way for this kind of work.” Mr. Horner 
looks for increases in the church, and re- 
gards the mission as the opening move in 
a campaign which should be taken up 
again next autumn and end with some 
definite measures for a church building in 
Nashville. 


The Whole Church 


Unitarians who may not recall the 
famous simile of the church by the Apostle 
Paul beginning: “For the body is not one 
member, but many,” might turn to the 
twelfth chapter of 1 Corinthians, then 
read this paraphrase by Rey. J. Ernest 
Bryant in the calendar of his church, Ali 
Souls, in Windsor, Vt.: 

“Wor the church is not one organization, 
but many. If the Alliance shall say, Be- 
cause I am not the choir, I am not of the 
church; it is not therefore not of the 
church. And if the church school shall 
say, Because I am not the Guild, I am not 
of the church; it is not therefore not of 
the church. If the whole church were an 
Alliance, where were the music? If the 
whole were music, where were the wor- 
ship? But now hath God inspired men to 
form each of these organizations in the 
church to make it efficient. And if they 
were all one organization, where were the 
church? But now they are many organiza- 
tions, but one church. And the Alliance 
cannot say to the choir, I have no need of 
thee; or again the choir to the church, I 
have no need of you. And whether one 
organization suffereth, all organizations 
suffer with it; or one organization is 
honored, all the organizations rejoice with 
it. And if one organization ignores its 
duty to the others, the death of all will 
follow.” 


Resigns from Humboldt Church 

Rey. L. L. Leh has resigned as pastor 
of Unity Church, Unitarian, in Humboldt, 
Iowa, the resignation to become effective 
April 1. Mr. Leh intends at that time 
to resume his long interrupted graduate 
studies in sociology at the University of 
Chicago. He was formerly in the min- 
istry of the Reformed Church in the 
United States (German), and Humboldt 
was his first Unitarian pastorate. 


For Volunteer Social Workers 

A course for volunteers in social service 
work will be given under the auspices of 
the Family Welfare Society of Boston, 
Mass., at the School of Social Work, 18 
Somerset Street, Boston. It started Wed- 
nesday, January 25, and will meet for 
Seven consecutive Wednesday afternoons, 
at 2.15 o’clock, excepting Washington’s 
Birthday. No fee is charged. Persons in- 
terested should communicate with Stock- 
ton Raymond at 41 Hawkins Street—Tele- 
phone, Haymarket 0871. 
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Called to Church in Orange; 
Tribute from Local Paper 


Rey. Joseph 8. Loughran, who has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church. in Orange, N.J., was 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest and a 
chaplain in the Army, and since joining 
the Unitarian Fellowship has served as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Ridge- 
wood, N.J., and as assistant minister with 
Dr. William L. Sullivan of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Of the Orange church and its minister- 
elect, The Daily Courier of Orange says 
editorially : 

“This parish is composed of many of 
our leaders in community life, and during 
the pastorate of Rev. Walter Reid Hunt it 
was constantly brought to the attention 
of the public in civic and welfare matters 
through Mr. Hunt’s great personal interest 
in such matters. He was president of the 
Children’s Aid and Protective Society, and 
was generally concerned in matters of 
great civic importance. 

“The church has had an influence, in an 
entirely unpolitical way, in the welfare 
of the community that it is hard to over- 
estimate. Much of this has been expressed 
through the membership rather than from 
the church itself. Mr. Loughran will find 
that the church has enjoyed the friendship 
of the other churches here, just another 
indication of the fine tolerance that usually 
marks this community. 

“As the only Unitarian church in these 
parts, it has exercised a very important in- 
fluence in its own denominational affairs, 
and draws its membership from a very 
wide territory, spreading even beyond the 
county limits. 

“The new pastor comes to the parish 
with an established reputation as one of 
wide and varied experience, as a man with 
an unusual background from a cultural 
viewpoint, and as one who has ability in 
the management of parish work, as well 
as a preacher with a message.” 


Trying Evening Services 


The First Unitarian Church of Alameda, 
Calif, is initiating Sunday evening serv- 
ices, “fireside meetings” of a popular or 
informal nature. But, says The Alameda 
Unitarian: 

“If the evening meetings seem to lessen 
the attendance at our morning service of 
worship, they will be discontinued. The 
evening experiment is designed to attract 
people to our church who do not attend a 
morning service, but who may be inter- 
ested in coming to our friendly evening 
meetings. If our regular morning wor- 
shipers co-operate by coming to the popular 
evening meetings, and bring their friends, 
so much the better. Then the real purpose 
of our experiment may be fulfilled, i.e., 
the attracting of possible new members to 
our regular morning devotional services.” 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—A series of mission 
sermons on “A Working Theory of Life” 
are being given by Rev. John N. Mark in 
the First Parish Church, Unitarian. He 
tells “What We Can Reasonably Believe” 
about “God,” “Hell,” “Heaven,” and “The 
Devil,” 
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Southern California 


HE week of February 5 to 12 has been 
set aside for the activities of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Unitarian 
churches throughout the United States and 
Canada. February 5 is to be Young 
People’s Sunday. On that day the Unita- 
rian young people of the denomination will 
conduct in full or in part the Sunday 
morning service in most of the churches. 
In California, through the efforts of Miss 
Bmily Moore of Los Angeles and Rey. 
Berkeley B. Blake, field secretary, Young 
People’s Sunday will be observed in a 
greater number of churches than ever be- 
fore. As a climax of their activities, a 
meeting of the Southern California Fed- 
eration is planned for Saturday and Sun- 
day, February 11 and 12, with a program 
including church attendance, a picnic, a 
pageant, vespers, and a dance. 

A little theater tournament by the 
churches in the Metropolitan Federation, 
a bridge party by some of the group, and 
several scattering activities throughout the 
rest of the district, with a determined 
effort for a one hundred per cent. observ- 
ance in all the churches of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and the Eastern States 
south to Florida, is being ably handled by 
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Young People’s Week, February 5-12 


To conduct services in churches—Little Theater tournament— 


Federation meeting 


Miss Priscilla Harding and David Cowan 
of New York City. 

Helen Long of Chicago, Ill., is endeavor- 
ing to develop a greater interest in the 
national Y, P. R. U., and through this in- 
terest to increase the observance of Young 


People’s Sunday in her part of the country. ° 


She and her committee are planning some 
social activity in Chicago during the latter 
part of the week. In the Middle Western 
and Southern group, the observance of 
Young People’s Sunday is a newer activity, 
and Miss Betty McCormack of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is developing the work. 

Miss Helen Bailey of Florence, Mass., 
and Wallace Tobin of Boston, Mass., are 
in charge of Young People’s Sunday ac- 
tivities in New England. Miss Bailey re- 


ports that she is meeting with success in | 


her western part of the State and is at- 
tempting some sort of money-raising affair 
among her societies. In Greater Boston, 
plans are going ahead rapidly for a 
thorough observance of Young People’s 
Sunday and for the dramatic production, 
“The Goose Hangs High,” to be presented 
at the Fine Arts Theater on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, and Saturday, February 11. 


Personals 


An active Unitarian layman, Dean Wil- 
liam Rice of Tufts Dental College, was 
honored by the Rhode Island Dental So- 
ciety at its golden anniversary banquet, 
January 12, by being presented with the 
Society’s medal and scroll, an award made 
annually to some prominent figure in the 
profession for meritorious achievement. 
Dr. Rice has been a leader in the dental 
profession in New England for more than 
forty years. He is a layman of the New 
North Unitarian Church in Hingham, 
Mass. He was vice-president of his Lay- 
men’s League chapter in 1923 and presi- 
dent in 1924 and 1925, and was a delegate 
to the national convention of the League 
in 1925. 


Representative George B. Ager of Wel- 
lesley, Mass., who died recently, was a 
member of the Unitarian Church in Wel- 
lesley Hills. A committee from the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives at- 
tended the funeral service held at the 
church, 


Mrs. George Stebbins of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., was re- 
cently called to New England by the death 
of her father, Rev. Charles R. Tenney, 
minister of the Universalist Church of 
Weymouth, Mass. ; 


Howard Charles Gale, M.D., former min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church at Beverly, 
Mass., is now practicing medicine in 
Beyerly, and was recently -elected chair- 
man of the Board of Health by a unani- 
mous yote for the second term. Dr. Gale 
continues his churehly interest by supply- 
ing the Unitarian Church at Peabody, 
Mass, 


Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and a member of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
in Providence, R.I., represents Rhode Is- 


land among the officers of the New Eng- 


land Council, which promotes co-operation 
on behalf of the economic prosperity of 
New England, and which recently prought 
about the establishment of a $1,000,000 
eredit fund for Vermont industry follow- 
ing the disastrous floods. A review of the 
Council’s constructive activities was pub- 
lished in The Boston Herald of January 2. 


The calendar of the Free Protestant 
Unitarian Church of Cape Town, South 
Africa, bears the news of the death of 
Mrs. Sarah Johanna Kotze, November 8 
last. She was the widow of the late Rev. 
J. J. Kotze, who took an active part in 
the founding of this church, after having 
successfully resisted the efforts of the 
synod of his own church to expel him for 
heresy. Mrs. Kotze was the first member 
of the Cape Town church. She was a 
niece of the late Sir Christoffel Brand, 
sometime president of the Orange Free 
State. : ‘ 


Walter J. Wellington, who died at his 
home in Wollaston, Mass., January 15, had 
been treasurer of the Wollaston Unitarian 
Church for the last. thirty-three years, 
during the past year emeritus. 


Westsoro, Mass.—The Unitarian church 
school sent twelve large stockings filled 
with books, toys, and useful articles, and 


three trunks full of clothing, to the flood - 


sufferers in Vermont at Christmas time. 


Attendance and Budget Grow 
Under Mr. Bard at San Diego 


Rev. Howard B. Bard completed a 
pastorate of fifteen years at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Diego with the close 
of 1927. There was a large congregation 
present on New Year’s Day, when he re- 
called some of the principal events of those 
years and pointed out the opportunities 
which liberal religion has to serve the 
world in the years to come. 

The annual banquet and business meet- 
ing of the church was held January 8. 
The following persons were elected as 
officers of the Board of Trustees: Presi- 
dent, John H. Hammond; vice-president, 
George A. Garrett; secretary, Mrs. Marian 
Peek Smoor; treasurer, John T. Cowles. 
Other members of the Board elected were 
Mrs. Kate H. Dewing, Mrs. C. V. Mer- 
sereau, Miss Alice Lee, Louis V. Bennett, 
and Frank Jackson. 

In giving his report, the treasurer stated 
that sixteen years ago the annual budget 
of the church was $2,000 and the attend- 
ance at morning services was frequently 
less than fifty persons. This year the 
budget was over $13,000, and the attend- 
ance is from three hundred to six hundred. 

Five years ago it was necessary to re- 
model the church building so as to enlarge 
the seating capacity. On May 10, 1926, 
the church began the experiment of broad- 
casting. A program was given one eye- 
ning each week which consisted of music 
and an address by the minister. This 
proved so popular that in March, 1927, 
radio equipment was installed in the 
church, and the entire morning service is 
now on the air. Letters from people who 
have “listened in” have been received from 
as far north as Alaska, as far south as 
Australia, and as far east as Maine. 

The women’s Alliance holds meetings on 
the first and third Thursday of each 
month. The sewing last year has been for 
local charity and for Swansboro School. 
Two hundred and fifty-six garments have 
been made and distributed. During the year 
the treasurer has banked $2,837. A rum- 


“mage sale was held in October, and a 


Christmas bazaar on December 2. 
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Henry H. Furrer, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Why the Difference 


Between membership in many Alliances 
and the number at church?—Mrs. 
Atherton at Monday Conference 


The Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., was well filled for the meet- 
ing of the Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches, January 9, when Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, president of the General Alli- 
ance, was the speaker. 

After the business there was a brief dis- 
cussion on the relations of General Alli- 
ance directors and the branches. It was 
decided that the position of director is not 
an honorary one, but one of service. The 
director is always ready to be called on 
for advice or help, and welcomes an in- 
vitation to visit her branch. 

Mrs. Atherton discussed “Greater De- 
nominational Consciousness and Wider 
Vision.” She traced the growth of this 
conference from early days, when only 
delegates from the Norfolk and Suffolk 
branches came together to give reports, 
chiefly on how each was raising money, to 
the present large gathering, where all have 
eome together because of their vital in- 
terest to strengthen their branch and 
church. She told of the gathering of the 
young people at Proctor Academy and their 
fine spirit, of the preaching missions and 
church school institutes which the Lay- 
men’s League have so successfully started 
and carried on. 

She pointed out how each committee of 
the General Alliance was enlarging. its 
vision and scope of work. She said: 
“Through all our work we must not fail to 
feel the need of worship. Are we in 
church as we ought to be? Why so often 
such a difference in the number of mem- 
bers in a branch and the number in 
church? Can we do anything about this? 
Cannot we make our service more beauti- 
ful, more reverent? Begin to go to the 
echureh service, get others to go with us: 
soon we shall find we need the service of 
worship. We are pledged to the worship 
of God as well as the service of man.” 


Install J. Ernest Bryant; 
Dr. Speight on Fellowship 


Rev. J. Ernest Bryant was installed as 
minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Windsor, Vt., at a service conducted 
by Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College, January 8. Dr. George F. 
Patterson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, offered the prayer 
of installation, and delivered the address 
to the people and the minister. William 
S. Mower, chairman of the Parish Com- 
mittee, led the congregation in the act of 
installation. 

Dr. Speight preached the installation 
sermon from the text, “He that loveth 
his brother dwelleth in the light” (1 John 
ii. 10). He said, in part: 

“Jesus made it very clear that the 
‘fellowship’ which he called men to enter 
and perpetuate rested upon something 
much deeper than a mere avoidance of 
acts that would harm fellow human beings. 
With him it was a positive attitude. The 
consequences of overt injury we can see 
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and proportionately penalize, but the harm 
done by contempt, by indifference to 
others, by withholding our encourage- 
ment, cannot be ealeulated. The old law 
prohibited murder, the new commandment 
of Jesus condemned even that attitude of 
scorn and neglect which breeds disregard 
of the rights of others; and the best life 
is to be measured by its attitudes rather 
than by the number of heinous offenses 
which it avoids. An uncanonical saying 
attributed to Jesus brings this out: ‘The 
greatest sin is to make sad the face of a 
brother.’ 

“Tt is just here that our religion applies 
to our practical life. It reveals the bonds 
of spiritual kinship with others, and in the 
light of this kinship wins us to more 
generous attitudes. It calls us to make 
the venture of faith which trusts the best 
in others, and to live as if they were al- 
ready what we should like them to be. 
Most of us are unwilling to make such a 
venture when others differ from us in 
opinion or purpose, and we erect, or toler- 
ate, barriers to fellowship which exclude 
them. 

“Fellowship is one of the greatest gifts 
which the church can bring to our com- 
mon life. The man who is climbing a 
dangerous slope gains fresh confidence 
when even a slender rope binds him to 
others before and behind; it reminds him 
that the strength and ability of his fellow- 
climbers are at his disposal the moment 
his own feet begin to slip. The man who 
is grappling with the many problems of 
life similarly takes courage from the reali- 
zation that his good is a good others 
cherish; that he is not alone, but bound 
intimately to others; that others depend 
upon him to play his part—from the reali- 
zation, in short, that he belongs to a 
fellowship. The church ean bring God 
to the succor of the lonely or weak or 
timid or hopeless man, because it can 
bring him a sense that his life matters 
intensely to others—for he that loveth 
his brother dwelleth in the light.” 

Mr. Bryant was formerly a layman of 
the Methodist Church. He studied at 
Simmons College and the Southern Meth- 
odist University, both in Texas, receiving 
his A.B. from the University. After his 
graduation from Meadville Theological 
School in 1925 with the degree of B.D., 
he studied during 1925-26 at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, in Germany, under a 
Cruft traveling fellowship. He was or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry at a 
special service in the Second Church in 
Boston, Mass., Mareh 17, 1927. At that 
time he was supplying the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church in Newburyport, Mass., 
during the absence of its minister, Rev. 
Laurence Hayward, in Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


KINGston, Mass.—Three hundred people 
of the Unitarian churches of Duxbury, 
Kingston, and Plymouth, Mass., and All 
Souls Chureh, Unitarian-Congregationalist, 
of Lowell, Mass., gathered in the Com- 
munity House here for a social time, 
December 28. Hast person brought an 
article costing not more than ten cents, 
which was exchanged at a given moment 
in the party. 
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Pasadena Church Thrives 


Dr. Millikan and others on _ scientific 
progress, Dr. Leavitt on religion, — 
- at annual meeting 


The Union Liberal (Neighborhood) 
Church of Pasadena, Calif., has closed its 
fourth year as a union church, with grow- 
ing membership and an _ exceptionally 
sound financial condition. At its recent 
annual business meeting, five church trus- 
tees were elected for three-year terms, 
and other church officers were chosen for 
the coming year. The new trustees are 
I. Blair Evans, Mrs. H. A. Everett, Mrs. 
H. D. Lyman, Dr. Robert E. Ramsay, and 
A. C. Riddell. Trustees who hold over 
from last year are Hiram W. Wadsworth, 
president; Mrs. Arthur G. Bennett, James 
S. Bennett, Robert L. Daugherty, Torrey 
Everett, George K. Hooper, Dr. Charles 
D. Lockwood, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
George S. Parker, and Mrs. Maynard Force 
Thayer. John R. Bragdon was re-elected 
church clerk. ; 

The report of Roy C. Davis, church 
treasurer, showed that nearly $24,000 was 
received in contributions for 1927, includ- 
ing $14,765 for the general fund of the 
church and $8,788 for the organ fund. 
Operations were conducted within the 
budget, and the year closed with a sub- 
stantial balance. 

Reports were also made by Mr. Weber 
for the Sunday-school, Mrs. Arthur IL. 
Kelsey for the Woman's Guild, Dr. C. 
Edgerton Carter for the Markham Club, 
Benjamin Page for the Young People’s 
Society, W. H. Clapp for the Boy: Scouts, 
and Ted Coleman for the Neighborhood 
Players. 

Following the business meeting, five 
brief addresses were given, each dealing 
with important advances made in 1927 in 
a particular field of work. Dr. Millikan 
spoke on advances in physics, treating 
especially the recent discovery of the na- 
ture of nebulium. He predicted thai a 
whole train of consequences as important 
as those which followed the discovery of 
helium will come from this successful 
experiment. 
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Dr. Carter spoke on advances in medi- 
cine, especially in connection with paraly- 
sis, anemia, and cancer.- Mr. Clapp told 
briefly of advances in metallurgy. Dr. 
John M. Vincent of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity spoke on developments in world 
affairs. 

Dr. Bradford Leavitt, minister of the 
church, closed the meeting with a short 
address on developments of 1927 in the 
field of religion. He touched upon the 
International Conference on Faith and 
Order at Lausanne, which, he said, demon- 
strated that unity cannot be based upon 
doctrinal uniformity. He contrasted with . 
this the method followed by the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, 
which is similar to the plan of the Neigh- 
borhood Church in recognizing differences 
in belief and emphasizing unity in purpose. 
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Death of Charles A. Murdock 


Pillar of Liberal Christianity on Pacific Coast 


YHARLES A. MURDOCK, whom Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte refers to as “the 
pillar of liberal Christianity on the 
Pacific Coast,” died January 12 at Fabiola 
Hospital in Oakland, Calif., just two 
weeks before his eighty-seventh birthday. 
A severe paralytic shock resulted in a 
helpless physical condition, although he 
remained mentally alert. This illness 
necessitated his removal to the hospital 
less than two weeks before his death. 
For three years he has made his home 
with his son, Osgood Murdock, at Pied- 
mont, Calif. 

Mr. Murdock is known best in the de- 
nomination from The Pacific Unitarian, 
approaching forty years of age, of which: 
he was the founder and editor. In “The 
Wider Fellowship,” Dr. Wendte speaks of 
Mr. Murdock’s bright mind, sunny dis- 
position, sterling character, and high 
moral and religious ideals. He empha- 
sizes his loyalty and unselfishness in both 
publie and private relations, and his un- 
usual literary culture and facility. 

Not many years after his birth, Jan- 
uary 26, 1841, in Leominster, Mass., 
Charles A. Murdock removed with the 
family to Boston, Mass., where his father 
became a tavern keeper at Pemberton 
House, which Daniel Webster, Sam Hous- 
ton, and many other notables were wont 
to frequent. His education up to entrance 
into high school was in ungraded district 
schools. In Boston his first school was in 
the basement of the Park Street Church. 
His father left Boston for California with 
the famous Forty-niners, and the family 
joined him there in 1855, when Charles 
was in his fifteenth year. A single horse 
drew the flat car carrying freight and 
passengers, which was California’s near- 
est approach to a railroad in 1855. They 
settled in Arcata, where there was no 
school. A room was cleared in his father 
store, and the fourteen-year-old Charles 
organized a very elementary school. Later 
a young man came to the town who 
put up a school building with his own 
hands. Here Charles Murdock studied 
for about six months, and then left to 
help his father. 

“My stopping was the only graduation 
in my experience,” he writes in his book 
of recollections published in 1921, “A 
Backward Glance at Wighty.’ In this 
book he records much that is of value in 
his life as a boy in the pioneering days 
in California. Always he cherished his 
friendship with Bret Harte, and his con- 
tacts with men like Thomas Starr King, 
Dr. Horatio Stebbins, and Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows. 

Mr. Murdock’s first acquaintance with 
San Francisco was in 1855, and in 1864 


it became his home for the remainder of 


his life, or until he went to his son. 
While he was a printer by trade and 
raised the standard of artistic printing on 
the coast to a point never known previ- 
ously, Mr. Murdock gave much of his time 
and strength to municipal and State 
affairs. Among other positions he held 


\ 


\ 


were those of register of the Humboldt 
Land Office and chief clerk in the office 
of Superintendent of Indian Affairs. In 
1888 he was elected to the Assembly from 
San Francisco as a Republican. There he 
introduced and put through a measure 
for the probationary treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. He was a member of the 
city board of education, and served -as 
municipal supervisor for some years. He 
was also a civil service commissioner, 
1902-03. He retired from the printing 
business in 1915, when he became secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast Conference for 
the American Unitarian Association, a 
position which he continued to hold until 
1922, 


Report Centenary Gifts 
to Concord, N.H., Church 
Gifts made to the Second Congrega- 


tional Church in Concord, N.H., in its 
centennial year of 1927, were reported and 


_ acknowledged by the Prudential Gommit- 


tee at the annual meeting of the church. 
January 10. Three gifts of $1,000 each 
came as follows: George A. Foster Trust, 
from his children; George Ll. Stratton 
Trust, from Mrs. Annie M. Stratton; 
George F. and Blizabeth A. Underhill 
Trust, from Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin W. 
Couch. Gifts to the chureh renovation 
fund aggregated $1,889.48, including three 
of $500 each and the free-will offering. 
Additional contributions. of $250 have been 
promised whenever renoyation of the audi- 
torium is undertaken. 

The meeting elected Benjamin W. Couch 
moderator; Fred I. Blackwood, clerk; 
Archibald R. Kendall, treasurer; and the 
following members to the Prudential Com- 
mittee: Dr. John M. Grove, chairman, Miss 
Carrie Todd, Mrs. Frank W. Brown, Fred 
C. Demond, Carl H. Foster. 


Both are Great Companions 


The Bible and “Great Companions,” the 
compilation of readings made by Robert 
French Leavens, Unitarian clergyman, 
were recommended by Dr. 8. Parkes Cad- 
man recently to a “lonely man” who asked 
for the name of a good book of selections. 


Dr. Sockman at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, January 31—February 3, 
will be Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church of New York City. Dr. Sockman 
was born in Ohio, and was graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, receiving 
his training for the ministry at Union 
Theological Seminary. He has been at 
the Madison Avenue Church since 1915. 
He is a member of the board of directors 
of the Federation of Churches, and has 
written various essays on religious sub- 
jects. 
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Hanska’s Annual Meeting 


Dr. Norman has been minister of the 
Nora church for nearly 
thirty-five years 


At the annual meeting of the Nora Free 
Christian Church, Unitarian, of Hanska, 
Minn., held at the Liberal Union, January 
8, the treasurer reported a_ balanced 
budget with no outstanding debts. Re- 
ports made by the representatives of the 
various auxiliary organizations indicated 
a healthful condition in all the depart- 
ments of church life. The custodian of 
the “nest egg,’ which the Memorial 
Church Fund is called, reported $1,478.08 
to the credit of this fund at the State 
Bank. He suggested that the congregation 
make a more serious effort in the near 
future to increase this fund, so as to make 
it look as if the organizers of the fund 
really meant business. 

The officers of last year were re-elected, 
with the exception that Per O. Paulson 
became vice-chairman and Oscar Bjorne- 
berg became trustee for the central dis- 
trict, which comprises the village of 
Hanska and adjacent farms. i 

The minister, Dr. Amandus H. Norman, 
made a rapid survey of the work done 
and the objectives attained during the past 
year, and also pointed out some greatly 
needed improvements in certain depart- 
ments. 

When this church was organized forty- 
seven years ago, the few members were 
comparatively recent arrivals from Nor- 
way. Norwegian, the language of the 
pioneers in these parts, was and for many 
years continued to be the chief language 
of the church. The records of the meet- 
ings have been kept in that language, 
though the transactions have for many 
years partaken of a bilingual character. 
Since 1916 all the instruction in the Sun- 
day-school and the confirmation class, as 
well as the young people’s activities, have 
been conducted in English. This year for 
the first time the record of the previous 
meeting has been written in English. 

This church organized itself without any 
suggestion or assistance from the outside. 
During its first year it had no minister, 
but it had several laymen who were abler 
and even better educated than many of 
the rural ministers of those days. Some 
of these laymen officiated at funerals, and 
were the spokesmen of the church in yari- 
ous ways. 

The church has had but two ministers. 
The brilliant poet-preacher-author, Kris- 
tofer Janson, served as minister from the 
early part of 1882 till his departure for 
Norway in the fall of 1893, while the pres- 
ent minister has served since the summer 
of 1898. 


President Indian Commissioners 


~The United States Board of Indian 
Commissioners had their meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., January 4, and elected Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot to be chairman of the 
Board. Dr. Eliot received all the votes 
cast except his own. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! 
In wisdom hast 
THOU 
made them all 


ae BIBLE 


Attendance Nearly 
Doubles at Albany 


The best attended annual meeting in the 
history of the First Unitarian Church in 
Albany, N.Y., was held Friday, January 
18. Reports from various departments 
showed steady growth: Total registration 
in the church school is fifty-four pupils. 

Congregations have almost doubled in 
the last two years, and twenty new names 
have been added to the parish lists. The 
treasurer’s report showed all bills paid, 
including a substantial amount on the 
cost of the new building and some unex- 
pected bills for repairs. The number of 
pledges to the budget is the greatest, and 
the amount yoted for next year’s budget, 
$6,000, is the largest in the history of 
the church. In addition, a small fund has 
been started for an organ. 

Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, Joseph T. Free- 
man, and Mrs. Theodore Horton were 
elected trustees, and the officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, Dr. Pollock ; 
vice-president, William R. Adams; treas- 
urer, Frederick D. Colson; secretary, Wal- 
lace C. Beebe. Rey. William. W. Peck is 
minister of the church. 


Lecture Course, Cincinnati 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League chap- 
ters of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Chureh and the First St. John’s Protes- 
tant Church, Unitarian, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are uniting to present the following 
schedule of free public lectures, held al- 
ternately at the two churches on Sunday 
evenings: January S—Prof. Robert P. 
Casey, University of Cincinnati, on “The 
Problem of Morals in Liberal Christi- 
anity’; January 22—Prof. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, University of Chicago, on 
“Why Translate the New Testament?’: 
February 12—Prof. Charles H. Lyttle, 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, on 
“New Methods in Higher Education”: 
February 26—Prof. B. A. G. Fuller, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, on “The Censorship 
Kind of Mind”; March 11—Prof. Shailer 
Mathews, University of Chicago, on “The 
Contribution of Science to Religion”; 
March 25—Prof. Shirley Jackson Case, 
University of Chicago, on “Will the Hu- 
man Race Outgrow Religion?” 


Winpsor, Vr.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, where Rey. J: Ernest Bryant was 
recently installed as minister, has begun 
the issuance of a monthly calendar, made 
possible by All Souls Guild, the organiza- 
tion of young people. 
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D TBR’ E c@teP tO RES 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Preswent, Mrs. ENDICOTT SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presivenr, PHILIP NI LS. 

Cuzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dinzcrors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
.Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

\ 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


—convinced that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basic cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Scriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship. 


Headquarters: 


SIXTEEN Bracon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
March 27, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, soviology, music, art, 
dramaties, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and- 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


mum price. For information address the Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 Treasurer. 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
= Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes 
ter will begin January 10. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of — 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Social Conference, Y. P. R. U. 


* Intercollegiate meetings at Deerfield will 
hear family discussions 
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Under 
People’s Religious Union, a Unitarian 
Tnter-Collegiate Conference for New Eng- 
land and New York will be held Saturday 
and Sunday, February 11 and 12, at Old 
Deerfield, Mass. The program centers 
about the subject, “Our Responsibility in 
the Modern Social Order,” and the speak- 
ers will be Dr. Elisabeth Anthony Dexter, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, and Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, all of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, and 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio. 

xcept for the Sunday morning service 
in the church, the meetings will be held 
in the Village Hall. Delegates will be 
entertained over Saturday night in Uni- 
tarian homes, and rooms will be assigned 
as they register. The entire cost of the 
eonference, including registration fee, 
from Saturday night dinner through the 
Sunday noon dinner, will be $5.50. The 
registration fee of $2 should be sent at 
once to Eliot K. Parkhurst, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. The number of 
delegates is limited to seventy-five, and 
reservations will be made strictly in the 
order of application. 

The chaperons will be Mrs. Charles P. 
Wellman and Mrs. Elisabeth A. Dexter. 
Luncheon, Saturday at one o’clock, will 
be served by the ladies of the Deerfield 
parish at fifty cents, to those who arrive 
early. 

The program opens at two o’clock, 
Saturday, with the following talks: “The 
Family in the Modern Social Order,” 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner ; “The Family— 
Relation of Parents and Children,” Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer; “The Changing Po- 
sition of Woman,” Mrs. Dexter. A dance 
will be held in the evening. 

Sunday, at nine o'clock, a round-table 
discussion of “Founding a Family—Court- 
ship, Marriage, Divorce,” will be led by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter. Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton preaches at eleven on “Our Re- 
sponsibility toward the Modern Social 
- Order,” and after dinner Mr. Lupton will 
lead a round-table discussion on “Per- 
manent Values in the Home.” The Con- 
ference closes at 2.30 p.m., with opportuni- 
ties for winter sports in the later 
afternoon. 


Dr. Sullivan to leave St. Louis 


At the annual meeting of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Dr. William IL. 
Sullivan announced his retirement from 
the pastorate of the church at the end of 
this church year. Dr. Sullivan went to 
the Church of the Messiah originally to 
fill a few months’ interim, but will have 
stayed for four years of happy association 
as its minister. Now he is planning to ful- 


fill a long-cherished wish of spending a 


time of rest and study in Mount Gretna, Pa. 

He suggested to the congregation that 
as a vigorous preparation for the new 
chapter in the church’s history soon to 
_ open, eyery organization in the church en- 


\ 


the auspices of the ae 


ueWivistian Weiser 


deavor to increase its membership ten per 

cent. by next June, so that, with ranks 
full, this historic parish will be ready to 
go forward when the new minister takes 
charge. 


Ottawa Church Plans 
for Its Future Work 


A series of evening services is to be held 
at the Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
in Ottawa, Canada, in the near future. 
The new minister, Rev. Norman 8. Dowd, 
announced this at the annual meeting of 
the church, January 10, ene of the most 
successful of its meetings in the history 
of the parish. Mr. Dowd presided at the 
meeting and reported also on the School 
of Religion. 

Among the officers of the church and 
auxiliary organizations, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, C. J. Tulley, pre- 
sented the budget and congratulated the 
ehurch on its financial standing. 

These officers were elected: Parish 
Board, chairman, Dr. Edward M. Kindle; 
vice-president, Dr. T. L. Tanton; secretary, 
V..G. Holland ; treasurer, John Law; mem- 
bers, L. P. Whyte, C. J. gTulley, C. E. 
Russell, W. F. Hanchet, G. H. Parry, 
H. G. Barber, Mrs. J. C. Hope, and Mrs. 
A. V. Summers; Finance Committee, L. P. 
Whyte, A. Horton, W. F. Hanchet, John 
Law; Music Committee, Mrs. Summers, 
Mrs. G. C. Wright, Miss Margaret Halkett ; 
House Committee, Miss Rosina Wright, 
H. G. Barber, N. F. Ballantyne; Fellow- 
ship Committee, Mrs. E. M. Kindle, Mrs. 
Norman 8S. Dowd, H. G. Barber, ©. BE. 
Russell; Social Service Committee, Mrs. 
H. G. Barber, Mrs. Victor G. Holland, 
G. H. Parry, and Dr. T. L. Tanton; Board 
of Trustees, G. C. Wright, Andrew Hal- 
kett, and Albert Horton; ushers, W. F. 
Hanehet, J. Hendrie, and J. Armstrong; 
auditors, G. W. Jones and J. C. Hope. 

A pleasant feature of the meeting was 
the presentation of a fitted traveling bag 
to Mrs. G. C. Wright, who had led the 
congregational singing at the church for 
over twelve years. G. C. Jones, retiring 
chairman of the Parish Board, made a 
happy speech in appreciation of Mrs. 
Wright’s services to the church, and Mrs. 
Wright replied briefly. ; 
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Don’ts for Radicals 
CURTIS W. REESE 
in The Western Unitarian 

1. Don’t be overconscious of your radi- 
ealism. 

2. Don’t talk promiscuously about your 
troubles or the dangers of your position. 

3. Don’t overwork your special interest 
or theoretical position. 

4. Don’t neglect ordinary opinions. 

5. Don’t become embittered when you 
are thwarted in realizing your ideals. 

6. Don’t expect to be universally ap- 
plauded for challenging cherished ideals. 

7. Don’t be surprised when you do not 
save the world. 


“Sermon of the Month” 


fach month MecCall’s Magazine reviews 
“The Sermon of the Month.” The Feb- 
ruary issue contains Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton’s comments en a sermon by Dr. 
Harold E. B. Speight, formerly minister 
of King’s Chapel, Unitarian, in Boston, 
Mass., and now professor of philosophy at 
Dartmouth College, on “The Church in a 
Changing World.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 
Minimum 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


week. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. CAPITAL 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. JHst. 1890. 


WANTED—A position as 
keeper or as an attendant. 
CHRISTIAN Recrsrer, C-132. 


a working house- 
References. THE 


FOR SALE—Almost new custom-made Haynes 
wpright. Can be seen at 63 Roxbury Street. 
Cash, $250. Ask for Mr. Rocurs. 


THE UNITARIAN OBJECTIVE 
By REV. HOWARD A. PEASE 


Men have the right to know that they “can talk religion and sense at the 


same time,’”’ and they have the right io our x " 
encourngement in their eager longing to serve God with all their minds. 


sympathetic fellowship and 
Our 


task is to seek truth and righteousness, and then to help as many as we may 


in their quest of God and Duty. 


Religion for the New Age—No. 12 


Published for free distribution—not by title 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Terrible bore. He's 


“Is he a bore?” 
one of those orators who speak on all 
phases of the subject.’—Kansas City Star. 


“Why do you employ such dumb-looking 
salesmen?” “Well, it makes the customers 
feel that they cannot help but get the best 
of the bargain.”—Pitt Panther. 

“Let’s see,” said the chatty man, “your 
brother went abroad on a_ fellowship, 
didn’t he?” ‘No,’ was the reply. “It was 
a cattleship.”—American Boy. 


Daughter: “Dad, I want some money 
for my trousseau.” Father: “But, my dear 
child, I didn’t even know you were en- 
gaged.” Daughter: “Father! Don’t you 
ever read the papers?’—Bystander. 


A little girl was teaching her dolls a 
Sunday-school lesson. “Children,” she 
said, “you know God made Adam, and he 
was lonely; so God put him to sleep, and 
took out his brains and made a fine lady.” 


Prospective Employer: “How are you 
on spelling?’ Prospective Stenographer : 
“Well, I know how to spell the synonyms 
for the words I do not know how to spell.” 

—wSt. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“I’m awfully sorry that my engagement 
prevents my attending your charity con- 
cert, but I shall be with you in spirit.” 
“Splendid,” replied the friend ; ‘and where 
would you like your spirit to sit? I have 
tickets here for 50 cents, $1, and $2.” - 


Hero (in “fit-up’” company touring the 
English provinces in a tense “crook” 
play): “Hark! Footsteps approaching! 
It is hawk-nosed Silas and his gang. Now 
is the time to act.” Voice from the 
“Gods”: “Thank ’eaven, you're going to 
start at last!’—London Opinion. 


The Patient’s Wife: “Oh, before you go 
up to see my husband, Doctor, will you 
just see what’s wrong with Chu-chu? He’s 
not very well.’ The Doctor: “I’m not in 
the habit of treating dogs professionally, 
Madam.” The Patient’s Wife: ‘Oh, indeed ! 
Then you needn’t attend my husband.” 

—Sketch. 


A new novel has come out under the 
name, ‘Black Coffee.” Suggested criti- 
cisms or blurbs for the jacket: 

“The cream of the season’s output.” 

“Keeps you awake at night.” 

“Just the thing for after supper.” 

“The rich flavor and aroma .. .” 
“Affects the hardest heart.” 

“For adults only.” 

“Fresh and unadulterated.” 

“Relief from the daily grind.” 
—Detroit News. 


There is a church in the north of Scot- 
land which, during the shooting season, 
is largely attended by sportsmen and 
ghillies. The latter occasionally bring 
their collies with them. One Sunday the 
usual minister was on holiday, and his 
substitute was discovered to possess a 
droning, monotonous voice. This caused 
one of the collies to commence whining 
uneasily. The angry _clergyman said: 
“Kindly take that dog away at once.” The 
owner of the dog, a brawny, independent 
Highlander, rose and, glowering at the 
man in the pulpit, remarked: “It was you 
that began it.’—Sporting and Dramatic 
News, 
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The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty- Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
enry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Poe See UT SLL Le Lh 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae 4 canon minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Se ST eT eT eT ett 


Fail 


The “companion volume’’ 


recommended over the 
radio by Dr. Cadman 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Selections, gathered from all recorded time, 
on the meaning and conduct of life. 


Pocket size, flexible binding, nearly 700 
pages, Bible paper, $2.50 at booksellers or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


PST ST SUT ST Te TTT TTT TUTTE 


Index for Volume 106 


; of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


January 1 to December 31, 1927 
Will be sent only on request 
Pee eT STS eT TT ¢ irs 


TST eT 


SCHOOLS 


r 


» Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. P: 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial, Shorter Courses: General Business— 
ractice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 } 
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Church Announcements, 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 a.mM., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. “Bliot will preach. 
Vesper service at 4. All the seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service. 11 a.m. 
Sermon by Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 A.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and . 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF ‘THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Patron, D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. , 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. ‘Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service, on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s yoices ; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 ree Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry. 
9.30 A.mM., Church school at. King’s Chapel 
House. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. ‘Tuesday to Friday inclu- 
sive, Rev. Ralph W. Soeckman, D.D., Madison 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 


